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The Forces of the Farm. 





Success in any business requires a thorough knowledge 
of the means and materials under employ. Place the 
levers of a locomotive in the hands of one who had never 
before seen this powerful machine, and instead of being 
able to drive it with the speed of the wind and the pre- 
cision of mathematics, he would be sadly puzzled to know 
what first to do with his important charge. What could 
a plowman do if required to superintend a cotton factory? 
Or a blacksmith the machinery of a wholesale merchant? 
What could a shopkeeper accomplish if placed in charge 
of a thrashing machine, a horse-reaper, or a subsoil plow? 
We should all doubt the sanity of the man who would 
send for a lawyer to set a fractured limb, although he 
might point out to the nicety of a hair the rights, privi- 
leges, and liabilities of John Doe and Richard Roe, and 
their legal representatives. But it needs no argument 
to show the absurdity of looking for knowledge where it 
is not to be found; it is not, however, quite so plain to 
every one, that no business can be well conducted with- 
out thorough knowledge of itsparts. The idea that men 
succeed by a sort of lucky guessing, instead of a tho- 
rough mastery of facts and principles, is quite too pre- 
valent. 

We remember some years ago, as an example, that a 
newly invented water-wheel was highly recommended to 
the public, as possessing, with an equal amount and fall 
of water, three times the power of the best overshot 
wheel. The wildness of such a claim would have been 
instantly evident, to many who were deluded by it, had 
they only known, or reflected, that the principles of 
gravity are such, that one hundred pounds of water de- 
scending ten feet, could never, by the most cunningly in- 
venied machine, be made to elevate more than a like 
quantity of water toa similar height, or do its equiva- 
lent in any other way. The heathen poet, who, in his 
historical fictions, spoke of wine that was twenty times 
stronger than common, that is, four times stronger than 
pure alcohol, did not commit a greater blunder, than 
many do in their estimates, or rather vague conjectures 
of the power of machinery. 

Inventors of farm machines, like most other men, re- 
semble very much a flock of sheep, and follow where some 
one is bold enough tolead. Hence we see that they have 
not struck off so much into every possible avenue, as they 
have travelled with the mass in certain beaten tracks. We 
have a plow invented for nearly every county in the north- 
ern states, but not half a dozen well constructed harrows; 





we have had for a long time, a vast number of thrashing 
machines, but until very lately, scarcely a reaping ma- 
chine was known. The World’s Fair, it is true, has 
turned the tide of fashion in the latter direction, and we 
shall now soon have them by scores. We have been sup- 
plied with as great a variety in churns, as in the dishes 
of a French cook; yet a good milking machine, a thing 
of much greater consequence, (counting the time con- 
sumed,) has never yet beenmade. We have often won- 
dered why Yankee ingenuity had never yet devised a 
single good mangle, although hours are consumed every 
week, in nearly all families of this broad country of 20 
millions, by the hard labor of the ironing table; yet sau- 
sage-stuffers, and sausage-mincers, paring-machines and 
pepper-grinders, have all had a large share of attention, 
although perhaps used but once a year. 


We cannot but believe, that one great reason of the 
deficiency in these, and in many other particulars, is that 
farmers themselves do not adequately comprehend what 
is needed, and what may be accomplished. They do not 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the principles of machi- 
nery, in many instances, to qualify them for judging of 
the merits of new machines; to know how much and no 
more, the best application of force can accomplish; and 
especially to enable them to judge with some degree of 
confidence, whether inventors have nearly reached per- 
fection in any particular point, or whether there yet re- 
mains a great field unachieved before them. It is here, 
if anywhere, that a thorough knowledge of means and 
materials, of facts and principles, is needed, to enable 
every one to conduct his business understandingly. We 
will furnish a few examples, by way of explanation. 


The crow-bar is simple and effective, and so far as it 
goes, may be considered as having about reached perfec. 
tion. It possesses but little friction, and a given force 
applied to it is wholly applied, without any loss, to the de- 
sired end. How is it with the reaping machine? One 
man, with the best hand-machine, will cut two and a half 
acres of wheat in aday; a horse is reckoned to the work 
of five men, consequently a two horse reaper, deducting 
one-fourth for the friction of the parts, should do seven 
and a half times as much as a single hand, or nineteen 
acres in a day, an amount which has been nearly reach. 
by the best reapers. They cannot, therefore, be expect- 
ed to be greatly improved in the quantity, but rather in 
the perfection of their work, and in cheapness and sim- 
plicity. Apply the same kind of calculation to the 
plow, and the reader cannot but be surprised at the great 
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field yet open for improvement. A cubic foot of earth 
veighs about 125 pounds; a team turninga slice a foot 
wide and six inches deep, and moving four feet per se- 
cond, lifts two cubic feet of soil or 250 Ibs. in each second, 
about on an average seven inches high. Now, a good 
American horse has been found in ordinary work to lift 
100 Ibs. at the rate of four feet per second, or 700 Ibs. 
seven inches high per second, which is nearly three times 
as great as the amount effected by two horses attached 
toa plow. That is, five-sixths of the force applied in 
plowing is expended in overcoming friction and cohesion. 
Here is a chance for inventors to exercise their ingenuity 
for a long time to come, in endeavoring to lessen this loss 
of 500 per cent. 


A two-horse team, as we have just remarked, should 
do nearly ten times as much work as a single hand. This 
remark applies to cases where the full strength of the 
man is exerted to the best advantage. But the gain by 
machinery is much greater, if well perfected, in doing 
what men perform to a decided disadvantage, or where 
their strength can be only partially applied. Such for 
example, is the case with some of the best seed planting 
machines, as compared to planting by hand; or of some 
of the most perfect horse hoes or cultivators, as compared 
to the slow and tedious process of hand weeding,—in 
neither of which instances is one half of the human strength 
advantageously applied. It is here that inventors are to 
look for extraordinary results. The manufacture of cot- 
ton furnishes an interesting illustration,—where the best 
modern machinery turns out in each day at least two hun- 
dred times as much goods as the tedious process of hands 
and fingers accomplished eighty years ago. 


Our limits will not allow us to enter into the details of 
this subject, which would furnish ample materials for a 
volume. We only wish to call the attention of farmers, 
whose business it is to judge of farm machinery, and fur. 
nish suggestions to manufacturers, to the importance of 
thoroughly understanding the subject. It is interesting 
to look back and see what has already been done. The 
capital now constantly invested in farm-labor and farm- 
forces in the United States is not less than 500 millions 
of dollars per annum, although but one half of what it 
would have been, but for the improvements in the plow, 
the thrasher, the fanning-mill, the seed-sower, the horse- 
rake, and the reaper. What may yet be done towards 
reducing this enormous amount, must depend on the in- 
genuity of our inventors, and on the general knowledge 
and sagacity of our farmers. 





oo 


Fravup 1n Gvano.—Every thing which brings a high 
price, invites fraud, and impositions in the form of spu- 
rious merino sheep, artificial fertilizers, &c., are natural 
results where men do not know the ‘ beginning of wis- 
dom,” or that honesty is best policy. 


‘‘the most barefaced impositions are practiced in Eng- 


land, certain parties having sold a species of loam resem- 
bling Peruvian guano, at a high price, the bags having 
been dusted, both inside and out, with some of the real 
article to counterfeit the true smell”—thus selling cha- 
racter and conscience for life to get a few weeks dishonest 
gain,—a hard bargain. 








| most, if not quite equal importance. 
Prof. Norton says | 
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Hay and Fodder---Cutting and Curing. 





Ir may be safely averred that there is not asingle ope- 
ration on a farm that cannot be, and that ought not to be 
conducted upon scientific principles. Hence the utility, 
the necessity, of a scientific education of farmers. If the 
remark be true of farm operations generally, it is more 
especially so of the subject of hay-making. In this we 
require a knowledge of vegetable physiology, of chemis- 
istry, of pharmacy. Vegetable physiology will teach us 
the nature and functions of the various organs and parts 
and juices of the plants with which we have to do; chem- 
istry will teach us the theory, and pharmacy the art, of 
curing and saving the article in the best manner. There 
is no doubt that a very large portion of the nutritive mat- 
ter of hay, and all kinds of fodder, is lost by a want of 
knowledge of this kind. The writer of this has never 
seen a hay-field at haying time, that he was not forcibly 
impressed with this truth. To illustrate this subject— 
suppose a pharmaceutist, the Shakers, forexample, were 
to gather their medical herbs, and cure them, and house 
them in the same way that hay and fodder are usually 
gathered, cured, and saved—what, let us ask, would they 
be worth? Gathered at very improper seasons, cured in 
such a manner as to ferment and evaporate all their in- 
trinsic virtues, and at last housed in a place, and ina 
condition, to make assurance of its destruction *‘ doubly 
sure,” it may well be conceived they would not be worth 
much. There are certain rules to be observed in this, as 
in all things, to attain the highest degree of perfection. 
Every kind of hay and fodder will be good or good for 
nothing, according to the degree of attention to these 
rules. The grass should be allowed to attain the high- 
est degree of perfection before it is cut, and that degree 
is found to be at the time of flowering or blooming, just 
before the seed begins to form. It being a herbaceous 
plant, the whole natural object of it is to make seed, 
and all its juices are, at the time of flowering, in their 
richest state. Thisis the time to cut it. Ifcut before 
this time, the juices are imperfect, and the fibrous mat- 
ter immature; and if delayed beyond this time, more 
or less of the richness of these juices is expended in mak- 
ing the seed. If the seed is allowed to become ripe, the 
hay is comparatively worthless. We never saw a load 
of hay in the market for sale, that did not exhibit une- 
quivocal signs of having had a very large portion of its 
rich qualities exhausted, either before it was cut, or in 
curing. When it is understood, that if allowed to ripen 
seed perfectly, the grass loses all its rich juices, and be- 
comes mere dry strw—woody fibre, a little silicate of pot- 
ash, and a very trifling quantity of vegetable extractive 
matter, the importance of cutting it at the right time will 
be apparent. 

And here it is proper to mention another error of al- 
It is that of mix- 
ing different kinds of grass together. There are scarcely 
any two grasses that flower at the same time, exactly, 
and if two be mixed that flower at different times, one 
or the other will be greatly deteriorated by being cut too 
soon or too late. All grasses should, therefore, be kept 


in distinct meadows. 
The curing process is, however, of much the most im- 
portance. 


No matter at what times the grass be cut, if 
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it be not properly cured, the hay will be worth less, in 
proportion to this imperfection. Two tons of hay shall 
be taken from the same field, the one cured properly, the 
other carelessly—and the one shall be worth twenty dol- 
lars, while the other will be dear at any price, except for 
mere straw. Let us descend to particulars, for the sub- 
ject is sufficiently important to authorise it. Nearly the 
whole nutritious properties of the hay are in a fluid, or 
semi-fluid state, highly susceptible of fermentation; and 
if fermentation takes place, they will be immediately 
dissipated in vapor. The object to be attained is to cure 
the hay, by evaporating the water only, of these juices, 
leaving the saccharine and other principles in a solid state 
inthe body of the grass. But if the juices of the grass be 
allowed to ferment, then all these principles are rapidly 
changed, and pass off with the water in vapor. The 
usual method of curing hay, especially in the middle 
states, permits the green cut hay to lay in masses till it 
gets more or less heated, especially the under portion of 
it. This heat is produced by fermentation. We usually 
see the hay in the swath till the next day, and then it is 
merely turned over, and even that very carefully. The 
underside will then be found to be very warm. Now, all 
this is wrong. The hay should be shaken up lightly, and 
loosely, so that none of it will lay in compact masses, and 
that the air may pass freely through it. It should be 
gathered into winrows as late as possible in the evening, 
and these should be well opened and turned, and loosen- 
ed, early in the morning, so as to avoid spontaneous fer- 
mentation. If the weather be fair, the hay cut yester- 
day will be fit for cocking this afternoon, but it is not 
ready for housing or stacking. A great error is often 
committed in cocking hay, in allowing it to remain in 
these small stacks too long. When cocked, the hay is 
merely wilted, not cured, and if allowed to remain in 
cocks, will ferment there. They should be opened and 
spread about, and re-cocked several times before being 
permanently stacked or housed. Shaking hay about has 
a great effect in curing it, much more than is generally 
supposed. It exposes it to fresh air, which carries off 
the water, and the oftener it is shaken up, the sooner and 
better it will be cured. Many object to shaking up the 
hay while the dew is on it inthe morning. This is an 
error. A good shaking at that time, will effectually dry 
it. 

Many an old farmer will undoubtedly laugh at my sim- 
plicity, in thinking it necessary to give such plain, com- 
mon-place notions, publicity. But if they will take a 
look at the hay that is daily brought to all our markets 
for sale, they will find abundant excuse for me. Nine- 
tenths of the hay thus exposed for sale, is a mere mass 
of dry straw; much of it made so by curing, and the rest 
by unseasonable cutting. Hay, in a perfect state, should 
be of a bright greenish color, and as odoriferous as green 
tea; but the mass of that brought to our markets, is of 
such a dull straw color, that it requires some close in- 
spection to ascertain whether it be hay or mere chess 
straw, and you may run your nose into the middle of a 
load of it, (if it be long enough!) without detecting any 
odor at all—unless it be a musty one. 


I must give the New-York farmers the credit of pro- 
ducing the best hay we have seen in our city markets. I 





have frequently used that sent by them to the Baltimore 
market, pressed in bales, and found it to be worth, intrin- 
sically, twenty-five to thirty per cent more than that usu- 
ally brought here from the surrounding country. And 
the reason of this difference in quality evidently grew out 
of the more perfect manner of curing, and attention to 
the time of cutting. There are many individual excep- 
tions here. There isas good hay made here, as there is 
in the north, and as good farmers, and as scientific far- 
mers too, but they are exceptions to the rule, not the 
rule itself. My object, of course, is todo my part to 
make all our farmers what the exceptions are admitted to 
be. G. B.S. 


— 
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Premiums for Reapers and Hay Presses. 


The following resolutions were adopted ata recent 
meeting of the Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
and are worthy the attention of patentees of Reaping Ma- 
chines, and Hay and Tobacco Presses. The competition 
for the premiums, is open to the whole country, and a 





.jury of twelve persons has been appointed to award the 


prizes, after a carefuland thorough trial of the machines. 


Col. J.C. Watsu, of Harford, called the attention of 
the society to the importance of a change in the present 
mode of awarding premiums for certain objects which he 
specified, and to correct which, he offered the following 
preamble and resolutions; 

Whereas, It being a matter of considerable importance 
to the agricultural community of our state, that all farm. 
ing implements, especially those involving a considerable 
expense in their purchase, and which, if properly con- 
structed, would be profitably and extexsively used, should 
be properly tested, and their merits and demerits made 
known by a fair and impartial examination and trial, it is 
therefore 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve members be ap- 
pointed by the chair, whose duty it shall be, at sume con- 
venient period during the ensuing harvest, to examine any 
reaping or mowing machines that may be presented to 
their notice, and to report to this society, at its annual 
meeting in October, an opinion of their respective merits, 
based upon their actual performance in the field. It shall 
be the duty of said committee to give notice in the public 
prints, of the time and place selected for the trial. It is 
further resolved, that to the exhibitor of the machine 
possessing the most valuable properties, as decided by the 
committee, a premium of $100 shall be awarded by the 
society. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve members be ap- 
pointed by the chair, who shall, at as early a day as prac- 
ticable, invite the proprietors of the several hay or straw 
presses now in use, or any others which may be exhibit- 
ed, to an actual test of their qualities in presence of said 
committee; and to the exhibitor of the press decided by 
it as most deserving, a premium of $50 dollars shall be 
awarded by the society. 

Col. Bowie then moved that a premium of $50 be of. ° 
fered for the best tobacco press, and that a committee of 
twelve be likewise appointed to make a practical test of 
the capacity of the machines which may be offered to their 
inspection, at such time as the committee may select— 
which motion was adopted. 


oe 
wo 





Economy oF Farm-powEer.—B. P. Johnson, in his 
letters from England, in speaking of the skilful farm ar- 
rangements of J. J. Mechi, the celebrated English agri- 
culturist, says that by means of an engine of six-horse 
power, he drives a pair of mill stones for grinding feed. 
threshes and dresses grain, pumps water, cuts chaff, turns 
the grind-stone, raises the sacks of grain, and the waste 
cteam cooks the food for cattle and swine—the work 
being all performed in a first rate manner. 
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Pruning and Grafting Shears. 


Good treatment of fruit trees is always promoted by 
convenient tools; and the excuses for negligence are les- 
sened with every facility for their proper management. 
For many of the operations of pruning, shortening-in 
peaches, &c., where branches not over an inch in diame- 
ter are to be cut off, the hand-shears will be found ex- 
ceedingly convenient, and do the work with thrice the 
rapidity of the knife. 

These are usually made as shown in the annexed figure, 
(Fig. 1,) and their great power depends upon the “ draw- 








Fig. 1. 
cut,” or sawing motion imparted to the blade by their 
peculiar construction. The principal cutting blade hasa 
movable center, so that when the handles are pressed 
together, the connecting bar a draws this blade down- 
wards, giving it a compound motion, and increasing its 
power many fold over the simple cutting movement of a 
pair of scissors. The spring b serves to throw the shears 
open when not under the pressure of the hand. 

This instrument has been known among gardeners for 
many years. A much simpler mode of obtaining the full 
power of this draw-cut, more especially as applied to cut- 
ting off and slitting stocks for grafting, was described 
some years since inthe ‘‘ Fruit Culturist.”* It may 
however, be applied with equal advantage to any kind 
of shears for pruning. The annexed figure, (Fig 2,) re- 

o 





= 








Fig. 2. 
presents this instrument as used for grafting. The thin 
blade A, two or three inches long, is set at an angle with 
the handle B, of about a hundred and twenty degrees; 
and for this very reason, when the shears are closing, the 





Fig. 3. 
blade makes a draw-cut towards the concave bed C, 
which is placed against the stock to be cut. <A tree an 
inch in diameter is chipped square off by this tool, with 
as much ease asa jack-knife will clip a carrot. This 
grafting instrument may be at once transformed into 


* This instrument was invented and successfully used, by the late 
Ase. Tuomas, of Aurora, Cayuga co., N. Y., and has since been 
proved of great value by those whe have adopted its use ; the writer of 
this notice after fifteen years trial can speak confidently of its merits. 





shears for pruning, by substituting for the bed-piece C, 
another and blunter blade, Fig. 3. 

In order to make the principle of the working part of 
this instrument more clearly understood, we annex two 
simple figures, (Fig. 4,) 
the one representing the 
objectionable mode, 
sometimes adopted, of 
placing the pivot at the 
angle in the blade, the 
dotted lines (which are 
nothing more than circles 
described around the pi- 
vot a as acenter,) clear- 
ly showing that this blade 
cuts only at right angles, Fig. 4. 
and consequently does not possess the power of the other 
blade, where the pivot being placed below the angle, the 
cut is made obliquely ,—it has the draw-cut. 

We have been surprised that so few persons have ever 
used this improved form, and that its merits appear to be 
so little known, although several years have elapsed since 
it was made public. Not only in journals of the day, 
but in elaborately written books, the old construction 
alone is given. Within afew years, an ingenious but 
complex ‘‘ stock-splitter” was figured and described in 
the Horticulturist, by A. Foorr, of Williamstown, Mass., 
and has been much commended; but although great 
force is given to the blade by the handle and small wheel, 
yet it lacks the draw-cut, and the power, possessed by 
the instrument already described. Our object in thus 
alluding to this subject is not only to call the attention 
of cultivators, but to induce some of our excellent 
American cutlers to improve the instruments they are 
now manufacturing. 




















Guano and Lime. 





Wm. Boulware of Va., has furnished the American 
Farmer the statement of an interesting experiment, show- 
ing that guano is not so evanescent in soils as it has gen- 
erally been believed to be. Three years ago, 50 bushels 
of lime per acre was applied to a field of corn in spring. 
The next autumn, two acres of this field were dressed 
with 200 lbs. of Patagonian Guano, and the whole field 
sown with wheat. A part was sown with clover the next 
spring. The wheat looked much the best on the guanoed 
part during spring, but lost much of its superiority in the 
drouth of summer, the soil being light. But the clover 
took well, and the next year yielded a luxuriant crop 
after the guano, but on other parts of the field was not 
worth cutting. After the second crop of clover, wheat 
was again sown, and on the two guanoed acres it was one 
hundred per cent better than on that which was limed 
only, and otherwise of equal fertility. 





a 


Repvucine Bones ror Manurgk.—The American Farm- 
er gives the following method of reducing crushed bones 
without sulphuric acid. Mix two bushels of ashes and 
one of salt, with each bushel of crushed bones; moisten 
the bones first, and leave the whole in pie four or five 
weeks before using the mixture, shovelling it over two 
or three times during that period.” 
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On Raising Horses.---No. 2. 


I closed my last communication with a promise that this 
one should relate more particularly to breeding. Thisis 
a subject of great interest and importance—one involving 
many intricate and curious phenomena, and one which 
may be both studied and practiced with profit, by every 
intelligent farmer in the world. But to study it with 
profit, requires constant and long continued observation 
of those subtle phenomena, which often involve such ap- 
parent contradictions, as to lead the impatient superficial 
observer to regard the whole matter as either a hidden 
mystery of science, or a blind subject of chance. To 
practice it with profit, requires that confidence in its is- 
sues, that determination to succeed, which will insure a 
proper prepation for it, and a deliberate purpose to make 
it a business—not a sole business, but one that will be 
strictly attended to—and pursued with diligence and fore- 
thought, with a view not only of advancing science, but 
of increasing wealth. 

And I may here remark, that any person who expects 
to reap the profits from this department of husbandry, 
of which he so often hears and reads, without pursuing it 
in such a spirit, and with such a purpose, will meet with 
decisive disappointment. 

The great error has been, that farmers have always re- 
garded the raising of colts a collateral and minor branch 
of business—much on a footing with chicken-hatching and 
bee-swarming—to receive the attention of boys only, dur- 
ing odd hours, and to cost but little, first or last. The 
mare must be a cheap or unsaleable one—perhaps crip- 
pled. She must go to some neighbor’s two-years-old, 
gratis, and do as much work during the year, as the geld- 
ing at her side. If the colt is born alive, it must follow 
the dam at her daily toil, and live on what it can get un- 
til winter, when it is turned into the yard with the cows, 
and bull, and oxen, to eat straw and stalks until spring; 
and if one or other of its companions above named, does 
not suddenly end its life long before that time, when it is 
four or five years old, its owner may perhaps get for it, 
sixty-five or seventy dollars—i. e., an old buggy waggon, 
a yearling bull, and silver watch. 

Now, certainly, it is no marvel that such persons should 
testify so positively against the profits of breeding hor- 
ses. They, of couse, can buy, not only cheaper, but bet- 
ter, than they can raise them. But to those who regard 
it more intelligently, asa branch of business requiring 
the same relative care and capital that is required for the 
successful raising of crops, or the making of cheese or 
butter, it will always prove to be an employment as pro- 
fitable as it is pleasant and instructive. 

But I am forgetting our excellent author. Of the se- 
lection of mares, he says: 





The most practicable, and generally the most profitable 
and satisfactory course to be adopted, for the establish- 
ment of a stud of brood mares, is that of purchasing 
good shaped animals, combining the most fashionable blood 
that can be obtained, and which have been already tried 
in the stud, as well as on the turf, or the road. Those 
only, should be admitted, possessing the recommendation 


of sound constitutions,and freedom from hereditary defects | 


or blemishes, with good legs and feet—uniting the sour- 
ces of those perfections, with the symmetrical propor- 
tions of the body, on which is dependent the position of 
the legs, and to a great degree, their quality. 





‘Like begets like,” is a maxim which, although not 
infallible, ought not to be forgotten. It is more fre- 
quently applicable to defects than perfections, As it is 
more frequently the case that hereditary imperfections, 
and constitutional defects, are entailed on the offspring, 
than otherwise, too much circumspection cannot be ob- 
served in these particulars. 

What defects are constitutional, or hereditary, and 
what are not, our author intimates, can only be deter- 
mined by circumstances. As for instance, blindness, or 
roaring or spavin, or curbs, may be owing to accident, 
violence, cataract, malformation of joints, &c. &c. In 
the former cases they would not probably prove heredi- 
tary—in the latter they sooner or later would. 

As to the age at which mares should be put to breed- 
ing, our author says: 


It has often proved the case, both with mares and stal- 
lions, that their best foals have not come forth till they 
became advanced in years: this however, more generally 
applies to stallions than mares. Iam quite unable to 
state the cause, or even to assume the reason, neither 
have I ever met with any person who could do so satis- 
factorily. 


But we are not to infer from this remark, that we are 
advised to select aged mares as breeders, for a little fur- 
ther on we are told that, 


To commence breeding with an old worn out creature, 
sixteen or seventeen years old, cannot be sanctioned. the 
object being profit, by breeding fine, vigorous and power- 
ful animals. To obtain a good sort of mare, it is far bet- 
ter to give a good price for one at six or seven years old, 
than to attempt the speculation with one whose infirmi- 
ties render it very problematical, whether her produce 
will be worth rearing. Many breeders, on the other hand, 
appear to covet very young mares, but from the observa- 
tions which I have made, I have no reason to recommend 
them. Mares will continue to breed till five and twenty, 
sometimes till they are nearly or quite thirty years old ; 
but as they approximate to that age, their produce is 
generally smaller than during the more vigorous term 
of their lives. 

I will clpse this article with one other extract, which I 
think suggestive and pertinent: 

It is a matter of opinion whether the offspring partakes 
most of the faculties of the sire or dam. They nodoubt 
participate in both, though from which they shall derive 
the greater amount of perfections it is difficult to deter- 
mine. 

In some instances it may be observed that all the pro- 
duce of certain mares partake of her peculiarities, while, 
on the other hand. some mares will throw foals whose 
characteristics follow their sire; and, on some occasions 
peculiarities are traceable to grand-sires, grandams, or 
even more remote kindred. These are subjects which 
demand attention. The breeder who devotes most skill 
in the selection of suitable animals to breed from, will 
assuredly be more successful than one who leaves all to 
chance. 


And now, reader, you perhaps have had patience to 
read the whole of this article. What dees it amount to? 
What does it teach? 

Does it, in the first place, claim for the subject, the dig- 
nity of a study, and a business? Does it insist that those 
who pursue it shali employ capital, fore-thought, patient 
observation and an indomitable determination to succeed ? 
Does it awaken in you Any new energy? Does it convey 
any new truth, or remove any old error? Does it even 
set you a thinking? If so,I am your obliged and hum- 


ble servant, B. Syracuse, March 5, 1862. 
2+ee - 

The mind is never right but when it is at peace within 
itself, and independent of everything abroad. 
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Experiments in Growing Indian Corn. 


Eps. Cuttivator—Agreeably to promise, I enclose 
another experiment on ‘‘ Indian Corn,” that, in itself, 
would seem of little importance; nor should we attach 
too much importance to experiments of this kind, until 
they shall have, by oft repeated trial, placed the question 
beyond a doubt. Who knows which will produce the 
greatest yield tothe acre—grain from the large end, from 
the middle, or from the small end of an ear of corn? 
Who knows but what we, by shelling off the grains from 
the large end, and the small end, for the pigs, and plant- 
ing the middle, are not doing just the reverse of what 
we should do? I venture to predict that very few, if 
any, know anything about it. We judge—we guess— 
but what does judging and guessing amount to? We do 
not guess at the amount of interest we are to receive or 
pay. No, we prove by facts and figures, the exact 
amount. Now if we can arrive at afew facts in seed 
planting, we may derive as great great advantage from 
it, as in accurate reckoning of interest. 

In the following experiments, I do not claim to have 
established any ‘‘ facts,” but rather to have seen the 
“ finger board” that points the way to the field of ex- 
periment, wherein there are many truths concealed, which 
we have only diligently to seek, in order to find; and to 
have started in pursuit of a few, with a full determina- 
tion to some definite result. 

On the 14th of May, 1849, I selected an ear from my 
seed corn, (of the eight rowed, yellow variety,) well 
capped over the end with sound grains. I shelled and 
planted three hills, of five grains each, from the large 
end ,—three from middle, and three from the small end. 
Soil similar, and treatment alike in every respect. Top 
stalks cut 20th September. Corn husked 28th October, 
and weighed as follows: 





Ibs. oz 
3 hills, seed from Taree ONd,..o.icc cs Soc cccedess 2 00 
S. + * Re on ee a 1 12 
3 *§ - MN RII, 5 Danna x dows 6s odes 2 4 


My whole field was injured some by worms at the roots, 
this included. The produce is not a pound to the hill, 
which must be regarded as a light yield. It will be seen 
that the small end takes the lead—half a pound over one, 
and a quarter of a pound over the other. This resulting 
so different from what was expected, led me to institute 
the following: 

On the 18th May, 1850, I planted 30 hills from one ear, 
10 from each end, and 10 from the middle—five grains 
to each hill, of uniform depth and soil. Treatment alike 
in all respects—grew unmolested, and produced a fair 
yield. Top stalks cut 12th Sept. Corn husked 9th 
October, and carefully weighed. 
resulting as follows: 


Stalks. Corn. Total. 
10 hills, grains from large end, 1-1 {bs. 4 oz. 12 lbs. 8 oz. 26 Ibs. 12 oz. 
10 se - middie,.. 14 14 12 26 14 
10 vas ” small end 18 13 8 31 8 


Allowing 4,000 hills to the acre, and assuming this ex- 
periment as a guide, the difference in favor of planting 
seed from the small end, would be 10 bushels, 40 Ibs. to 
the acre, compared to that from the middle, and 7 bush- 
els 8 lbs., when compared with the seed from the large 
end. The large end takes the preference over the mid- 


dle, by 5 bushels, 20 Ibs. to the acre. The grain from 


Stalks also weighed— | 





1,256 lbs. per acre, and 1,500 Ib@, more than the large 
end. Now, why this should result so, is more than I am 
able to explain. That it is so, I have proof positive. 

On the 24th May, 1851, I selected anear from my white 
corn, not fullycapped over the end, and planted 30 hills, 
asin the above; and though my man exceeded orders, 
and cut it in my absence, yet I had observed, curing its 
growth, that while that from the large end and middle 
were very nearly alike, the corn from the small end was 
not near as good. Hence, I conclude, if these experi- 
ments will admit of anything like a conclusion, that 
where the cob projects beyond the grain, the lower grains 
being imperfect, should be rejected ; but where the ear is 
well filled out over the end, these grains should be first 
chosen for seed. 

A neighbor, on whose statement I can rely, says he 
once planted, through the carelessness of his men, about 
20 rows of corn from the small end of his seed ears, 
which had been carefully shelled off, and put aside as 
unfit to plant; but greatly to his surprise, on harvesting 
the crop, it was impossible to discover any difference. 
Gro. W. Corrin. Amenia, Dutchess Co., March, 1852. 


Treatment of Strawberries just before Fruiting. 








We have repeatedly urged the importance and shown 
the advantages of irrigation; but where this cannot be 
adopted in practice, mulching is a good substitute. The 
following mode of treatment is described by J. Cuthill 
in Hovey’s Magazine, as practiced by Joseph Myatt, the 
celebrated strawberry raiser, and by himself. ‘‘ Having 
no water near him, Mr. Myatt depends entirely upon the 
immense quantity and the quality of his manure for keep- 
ing the ground moist, together with a good coat of straw; 
but where manure is scarce, perhaps my plan, which I 
have practiced for many years, would be the best. I al- 
ways mulch between the rows with fresh straw, mixed 
with horse droppings, laying it on at least an inch in 
thickness, just when the plants are coming into flower; 
and if the weather is dry, I water frequently, but not 
over the flowers, until all the fruit is set. By the time 
the latter is ripe, the strength of the manure is washed 
down among the roots when they most want it, leaving 
the straw clean and sweet.” 

Spent tan has been extensively recommended and con- 
siderably used for mulching strawberries. But N. Lon- 
worth of Cincinnati, who never adopts anything hastily, 
says, ‘‘ Tan I have discarded. It soon rots and renders 
the fruit dirty. 
the fruit. I prefer the old covering, from which the 


plant takes its name, cut straw.”’ 
9 OO 


In its green state it injures the flavor of 


Beet Sugar 1n France.—The Plough, Loom and 
Anvil informs us that an acre, well cultivated, will pro- 
duce in the West Indies, thirty tons of plant cane, or 
6,000 weight of sugar, while an acre of beet will yield 
only 18 tons, producing 2,100 weight; yet notwithstand- 
ing this, the importations of sugar from French colonics 


into France is rapidly diminishing, and the manufacture 


‘of beet sugar constantly increasing, the duty being the 


same on both. 
vantages of proximity to market. 


This result is ascribed to the superior ad- 
The annual dnties on 


the small end produces more stalks chan the middle, by | French bect sugar are now 80 million francs. 
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The Potato--Its Culture and Diseases. 


Messrs. Epirors—I am well aware that the ‘‘ po. 
tato rot” has become a hackneyed and exhausted sub- 
ject. I have no intention of undertaking to say what 
causes the rot, or what will cure it, but simply to 
give the result of my experience the past season, and 
perhaps add a few remarks on the crops of others, which 
have fallen under my observation, and let others draw 
their inferences. 

First, then, we say, that last spring we had but very 
little confidence in planting any potatoes at all, in ex- 
pectation of a crop. We, however, plowed a small 
piece of sward land in April, and immediately planted 
it with early potatoes. This wasa warm. dry loam, 
resting on limestone. No manure was applied, and no 
rot affected the crop. Yield very good. 

Second. A few days later we plowed another small 
piece where potatoes were raised the year previous. Soil, 
sub-strata, and management, the same. A very few rot- 
ten ones were found here. 

The third parcel were planted around a corn-field. 
which was in clover the previous year. Soil, dry 
loam, lying on hard pan. Plowed late in April, and 
planted the middle of May. No manure applied. The 
variety planted here were peach blows, which were dug 
in October. Qn the headlands, where the teams turned 
in plowing, and of course trod the ground into greater 
compactness than in other parts of the field, a portion 
of rotten potatoes were found; in other parts none. 

Our fourth experiment was on a piece of old meadow. 
Soil, a loam, inclining to clay, resting on, and very 
near limestone. Land plowed, harrowed, and planted, 
early in June. Potatoes hoed once. Crop dug 15th of 
October, and none rotten. No manure was applied to 
this piece. 

Our next, and last experiment, was on a piece of black 
loam, ina low meadow. Snubsoil, clay. Land plowed, 
harrowed, and planted without manure in June. The 
crop, which was good, was harvested near the close of 
September. Norot. The dry weather probably con- 
tributed much to the benefit of this last crop, for had 
the summer been rainy, the ground would have been 
miry to the subsoil, while, as the season was, it was light 
and friable from the 20th of July. 

Thus much for our own experience with the potato 
crop the last season—and from it we derive the fact that 
early or late planting is not productive of the rot, nor 
remedial of its consequences. We also find that light, 
porous soils are the best, as in such soils no rottenness 
was found—while in the same soil, rendered compact by 
the trampling of animals, the plague commenced. Hence, 
we venture to inquire, if thorough and frequent sub-soil- 
ing, after underdraining, which latter will have a ten- 
dency to equalize the moisture, may not be beneficial or 
effectual, in stopping the disease. 

The influence of manures in this matter, is worthy of 
consideration. A neighbor, who planted early, to ena- 
ble his crop to escape the rot, on a dry, limestone soil, 
manuring in the hill with common yard manure, found 
the disease at work the latter part of -August, and early 
in September he dug all, with a loss of a large propor- 
tion. Many similar results were seen, which leads to the 
conclusion, that the use of such manures in potato cul- 
ture, must be abandoned. Yet we are confident, that 
loose, unfermenting manures, such as straw, swingle tow, 
and indeed litter of almost any kind, may be applied 
with good effect. Yourstruly, W. Bacon. Elmwood, 
Jan., 1852. 

Messrs. Epirors—I too should like to say a very few 
words on the potato disease. This subject has engrossed 
the public mind for many a year, and the truth of the 
cause of the disease in question, is now as far from being 
settled, according to my humble opinion, as it was on the 
first day of its appearance. 

A writer in the N. E. Farmer of September 13, 1851, 
says, ‘‘The cure of the rot, if ever found, will most 
likely be the result of scientific investigation and experi- 
ment. Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 
and Sir Humphrey Davy invented the safety lamp; and 











if the cause and cure of the potato rot are ever ascer- 
tained by the living men of New England, we venture to 
predict it will by such men as Dr. C. T. Jackson, 
Dr. Harris and Mr, TescuMAKER.” 

This prediction may prove true, and thanks to a high. 
er power, it may not prove true. ‘‘ The race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong—but time and 
chance happeneth to them all.” 

I have watched the progress of the potato disease for 
ten years, and I have read the writings, I should think, 
of some hundreds—and what is very remarkable, no two 
of that number have agreed on the cause or cure of this 
formidable disease. And I am pleased to know, and say, 
that the subject is still open for discussion. And I am 
not one that thinks no great truth can be discovered, ex- 
cept by the master minds of the age—far be it from me 
to subscribe to such a doctrine—truth is mighty, and it 
is said, quaintly, that her seat was in the bottom of the 
well—then why may not some honest Jonathan, with his 
bucket or grappling-iron, draw her up. 

The potato in South America, where it is indigenous, 
is never diseased. Now if this be a fact, what is the in- 
ference? That the potato in North America isan exotic, 
and needs special care and protection to bring it to ma- 
turity. Has it had a common care, or the least protec. 
tection against a worse enemy than man, that of early 
frosts on the vines? The farmer has not been particular 
in planting early, in selecting the best seed, nor in his 
choice of the best varicties for his use—but has thought 
the potato, like the sunshine and rain, was such a com. 
mon blessing, that be considered it no blessing at all— 
until he was fearful he should lose it. 

It is hardly worth while to say that in the potato fami- 
ly, there area great many varieties—some coming to 
maturity in four months, some in five, and some again 
would require six months and perhaps a longer time. 
The Long Red or the La Platte potato, which has not 
been in this country fifty years, has never yet found a 
season long enough in New England to mature the tu- 
bers, although they have grown to a great size, and for 
many years were the farmer’s hope for fattening cattle 
and swine. What farmer boy is there, that cannot well 
remember the effect of the first hard frost in September, 
on the Red potato vine—on the certain death of the vines, 
from top to bottom—and all the black, green, and blue 
bugs between this and Nova Scotia, could not have done 
the work so effectually, in a month, as Jack Frost had 
done at one visitation. Now just remember that this 
casaulty has been an annual visitation—there has been 
no exception to the rule—the Long Red potato has never 
ripened its fruit—and yet these potatoes have been taken 
and planted for seed, again and again, without any ma- 
terial sign of decay until within about ten years—since 
that time they have been sadly diseased. The only won- 
der is, that they have shown such tenacity of endurance, 
and that they did not flare up ten years before. I sup- 
pose all will agree with me in this one item, that when 
the vines are killed, the potato ceases to grow. Then, 
for the sake of the argument, I admit, that the Long 
Red potato has never had a season more than half or two 
thirds the length that it required to bring to full perfec- 
tion the tubers—and what must be the result of this long 
course of planting half grown and half ripe potatoes, but 
an entire failure sooner or later. Does it need a ‘* ghost 
from the vasty deep to tell us of this self-evident fact”— 
that ‘‘ like begets like?” This when reduced to plain 
English, means, that if you plant imperfect seed, you 
will get imperfect fruit. 

There area few varieties, such as the old English 
White, a small black potato, and perhaps some others, 
appear to ripen their tubers before the early frosts ap- 
pear—these perhaps have become acclimated, therefore, 
have not had this frosty ordeal to go through that most 
of the others have had. 


The next question that suggests itself—what is the re- 
medy? And is there any? Yes, there is a remedy—we 
must go back to first principles. Begin de noro, must be 
the only certain remedy. Import from South America, 
such varieties, and such only as require a short season 
there, and plant them early in this country, and if the 
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season proves long enough to ripen the tubers there will 
be no fear of rot. 

Those varieties that as yet appear t®do well with us, 
should be retained,—selected with more care for plant- 
ing. and above all, to be planted very early. 

The Chenango has been considered a very early va- 
riety—but now it isa very rotten one—it has had its 
frosty time in Maine too long, to depend on it for future 
usc. Ihave no doubt that if the Long Red or the Che- 
nango were carried to South America, and there plant- 
ed, they would show their old tricks—for their vitality 
is impaired. What may be said of the Long Red, may 
also be said of all other varieties, in a greater or less de- 
gree—the above variety being the best marked in its so- 
journ among us, I chose it for the purpose of demonstra- 
tion. 

Now if any one will prove to me, that the potato in its 
native country, is alike diseased as in this, then my theory 
goes for naught—and ‘‘ I take the odd hits.” Aur. Bay- 
wigs. T'aunton, Mass., Jan. 31, 1852. 





Messrs. Epirors—We have read a good deal about 
the potato rot, for the last few years. We are as much 
in the dark as ever, as to the cause, and as theories are 
getting to be something of a bore, I will merely give my 
plan of raising sound potatoes. 

I select a loamy soil—think a sward best—plow eight 
inches, (subsoiling is favorable of course.) I use the 
variety called the Early Shaw potato; plant in April; 
from ten to fifteen bushels to the acre. The Early Shaw 
is only tolerable as a table potato, but isthe only variety 
with us, which escapes. No manure, (yard manure,) 
should be used, as it gives atendency to rot. Hoe well, 
twice—hilling lightly once. Tosum up—plant on good 
quick soil, an early sort of potatoes, early in the season. 
P. Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 





Eps. Cunttrvator—I wish to bring to your and your 
correspondent’s notice, a new disease, (or it is so with 
us,) differing from either the dry or soft rot. I first saw 
it three or four years ago, and from that time it has gone 
on increasing, and last fall whole fields were affected by 
it, and almost every tuber. 

The first appearance of the disease is roughness of the 
skin in spots, and slightly raised, looking very mnch like 
a wart, but seemingly as fresh as any other part. This 
takes place about the last of July, and these warty ex- 
crescences gradually enlarge upwards, sideways, and in- 
to the potato, after a while assuming a reddish appear- 
ance within and then a black. At the latter stage, small 
worms, similar to the radish worm, are sometimes found 
within the decayed part, and to it some have ascribed the 
disease, but I think wrongly, as I have failed to detect 
any but full grown ones, and ina large majority of tu- 
bers, there was no worms at all, at any stage of decay. 

Perhaps some may say it is nothing but the dry rot; 
true, it isa dry rot, but nothing like what is understood 
as the dry rot in potatoes. Some will have only one 
spot on them, some a dozen, and some mostly covered 
over. and the rest of the potato, without and within, per- 
fectly sound. As far as my knowledge extends, this 
disease is confined to turf soils, and is worst on the driest 
ground. The disease isa great drawback on the the 
value of the potato, and renders many of them totally 
unfit for market. I hope these few lines, hastily thrown 
out, may call the attention of your readers to the sub- 
ject, and be the means of throwing some light on this new 
and formidable enemy of the potato crop. A SuspscriBer. 
Chester, Orange co., N. Y. 

+Oe 

A Mopet Farmer.—A correspondent of the Ohio 
Cultivator, says, ‘‘ While at the east a year ago, I met 
a farmer residing near Auburn, N. Y. His farm, con- 
taining 10 acres, was cultivated in a high degree; his 
house was in excellent architectural taste, his yard and 
garden planted in good order and dressed with care, his 
out-houses neat, his fences new and painted, and all things 
in admirable style, simple, yet neat and truly tasteful. I 
was much surprised when he informed me that he and 
his family performed all the work—that he did not work 
hard—and saved something every year. 








Transplanting Trees for Fences recommended. 





Eps. Curtivaror—The old white oaks are dying in 
many places in Western New-York. Very few live lon- 
ger than two hundred years, and a large portion net more 
than one hundred and fifty. In this vicinity the wood of 
the trunk and limbs is often perforated by the larve of 
a small insect, which soon kills the branches, and in three 
or four years the tree dies. Many farms are already de- 
ficient in timber for rails, and their owners will be obliged 
to adopt some other method for fencing their premises. 
I think transplanting trees at a suitable distance for fence 
posts, would be a cheap way of obtaining a durable fence. 
Were it done along our road sides, the shade of the trees 
would be refreshing to travellers; it would render the ap- 
pearance of the country more beautiful, and their trunks 
would be permanent posts, to which wires or rails might 
be attached. 

Several years since I saw the Sycamore, or Button 
Wood, (Platanus occidentalis,) in use for fence posts on 
the east end of Long-Island. They were planted at in- 
tervals of about twelve feet, and rails mortised into their 
bodies. The growth of the tree soon embraced the ends 
of the rails, and all that was necessary to keep the fence 
good, was occasionally to have a new rail, when an old 
one became rotten. A better plan would probably be to 
have strong wires inserted through the bodies of the trees. 

In low moist grounds, the large yellow Willow, (Salix 
vitellina, Lin.) would be suitable. It grows rapidly, and 
there would be little trouble in transplanting it ; the mere 
insertion of the Imibs in the spring being sufficient, whieh 
can be done very rapidly by the aid of a crow-bar. A 
neighbor has trees of this willow better than two feet in 
diameter, from branches stuck in the earth little more 
than twenty yearsago. §S.B.Bucxiey. West Dres- 
den, Yates Co., N. Y., Feb., 13, 1852. 


Extirpating Sweet Flag. 








Observing an inquiry in your September or Octo- 
ber number, of the best way to get rid of sweet flag, 
I will state a successful attempt of my own. Some ten 
years ago, I bought a piece of ground containing four 
considerable patches, which I resolved should be destroy- 
ed. Some of it had not been set more than 8 or 10 
years, and although mowed every year, it was covering 
a quarter of an acre, and was likely to spoil the meadow. 
To remove it, I took my team and hired man after hay- 
ing, and with two sharply ground shovels we commenced 
operations. I found the main root to run horizontally, 
very near the surface, and from these, thousands of small 
ones extended downwards. We first cut the surface into 
square chunks, and then running our sharp tools under 
the large roots, and cutting off the numerous small ones, 
we removed them and carted them into the barn-yard, 
where, after remaining a year, they were worked into 
good manure. My man told me the small roots would 
spring up and form a solid mat of flag; but nothing of 
the kind has since made its appearance in the meadow, 
which is now growing red-top grass. E. Vain. 


Tur Vatve or Bones.—The American Farmer says 
that every 40 bushels of bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
(about } of the latter,) is equal to 200 Ibs. of guano. 
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Surfeit of Fruit Trees. 


The best growth, and the finest fruit, are always to be 
expected when the tree is furnished with the materials 
of nutriment in just the right proportion. If greatly 
deficient in any essential ingredient, the tree languishes 
from starvation. If any highly nutritive substance is in 
a large overdose, the tree may be surfeited or poisoned. 
We have seen a fine cherry tree as completely killed by 
embanking it heavily with hog manure, as any animal 
with a dose of arsenic. But in the eastern and middle 
states, this is a rare evil. It sometimes happens, indeed, 
that pear trees are rendered more liable to blight, and 
peaches to frost, by high manuring in low rich valleys. 
The great difficulty, however, throughout this region, is 
the starvation of fruit trees. There is not one case in a 
hundred, where better fruit, and more of it, would not 
be obtained by a deeper and a richer soil for the roots to 
run and feed in; or by the removal, by means of clean 
culture, of all weeds, grass, or other vegetable growth, 
which may rob the tree of. its full share of the riches of 
the soil. 

In large portions of the great fertile ‘‘ West,” the 
case is quite different. The long and hot summers, in 
connexion with the severe frosts of the winters, render 
more caution necessary in the application of manure, the 
natural richness being often enough, without any manure. 
As applying to such localities, the following remarks, 
with which we have been favored by a correspondent at 
Jefferson Valley, N. Y., willdoubtless prove interesting. 

‘¢ A surfeit of trees manifests itself by the appearance 
of the leaves on the growingtwigs. Instead of shooting 
out rank and large, they are thrown out in whorl-like 
clusters. The twigs which support them grow a few in- 
ches, and then often commence dying at their extremi- 
ties, having a black tip. If these twigs do not die in 
their whole growth, the leaves finally fall off. leaving a 
small stinted years growth, with its buds crowded all 
along its length, frequently not the sixteenth of an inch 
apart. 

‘‘ Thus, by over feeding, one years growth is worse 
than lost, for several years will be required to establish 
a healthy action again. This disease frequently shows 
itself on grafts set in a large thrifty stock, when the top 
is all cut off at once, especially if the tree stands in a 
rich soil, and the season is a wet one, so as to dissolve a 
great amount of food. 

‘‘TIf any one doubts the correctness of this view, he 
can satisfy himself by a few weeks experiment in the 
month of June. A tree may be planted in front of a 
barn-yard, in any rich spot where it will receive the 
washings of manure. Every twig on it will soon take on 
a whorled appearance. Let the earth then be all re- 
moved from the roots, and its place supplied with yel- 
low loam, and in a few weeks more the twigs will shoot 
off, and take a more healthy appearance. I have tried 
the experiment on young pear trees, with unvarying re- 
sults. 

‘‘ Another effect of surfeiting, is the splitting of the 
trunk, from root to branch. I lost dozens of the choic- 
est varieties of cherry trees, from this cause, in early 
life. But Isoon discovered that cherry trees on thin 
soils never split, and that by removing the highly ma. 





nured soil from around their roots, they will remain 
sound. 

‘** Oid cherry trees cannot be surfeited, but old apple 
trees may be. I have seen an old apple orchard serious- 
ly injured by a heavy coat of manure spaded in. In 
August the whole orchard presented the appearance of 
having been nipped by frost; the tip of every twig hav- 
ing a black appearance, on the top of a cluster of mise- 
rable looking leaves. James Fountain. Jefferson Val- 
ley, N. Y., December 18, 1851. 


~~ ve 
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To Farmer’s Boys—A Hint. 








The writer of these remarks was once a farmers’ boy, 
and speaks from experience when he recommends all far- 
mers’ sons to keep a daily register of every thing inte- 
resting coming under their observation, relative to their 
business. The time of planting or sowing crops, with the 
results of late or early planting appended; the effects of 
any peculiar mode of manuring; the benefit or detriment 
from thick or thin sowing; the kind of seed; the time or 
manner of harvesting; the results of draining, of deep or 
shallow plowing, and of numerous other matters, and es- 
pecially including the cost and profits of each erop, if ac. 
curately recorded, would not fail to yield a great deal of 
interest as well as usefulness. The time of the appear- 
ance of birds, insects, the flowering and fruiting of trees, 
or anything else in relation tonature and its productions, 
would assist very much the aequirement of knowledge on 
these subjects, if made a matter of record. I am sure it 
would be a delightful employment, both at the time, and 
by its examination afterwards. 

Now, all that is necessary is to get a small blank book, 
with a flexible leather cover. which may be had for a 
dime at any book or stationary store—and rule each page 
into two colums—the first for the record of planting, sow- 
ing, and all other operations during their earlier stages; 
and the second column for the registry of the results, di- 
rectly opposite, on the same page. By comparing these 
results with the operations which produced them, a great 
deal of valuable practical knowledge would soon be ob- 
tained. 

Another advantage might result from this practice. 
When any operation was deferred till too late, and loss 
was occasioned thereby, make a memorandum of this 
fact at the proper place in the second column, by the ex- 
amination of which, the second year, this difficulty might 
be avoided. Many failures occur from a want of season- 
able attention; such a journal would therefore leave an 
excellent memorandum book to refer to daily the second 
year, or any other year afterwards, to remind one of what 
must be done at the time. 

Would not this be worth a thousand times its cost, by 
way of making accurate, intelligent, practical, and sue- 
cessful farmers, of lads and young men in the country, 
besides improving their knowledge of writing? A Piow- 


MAN. 





Warer in Beets.—According to Dr. Salisbury’s analy- 
sis, the fresh roots of the turnip.beet contain about 93 
per cent of water, or thirteen-fourteenths, and the fresh 
tops about 89 per cent. This is a larger proportion than 





is found in the parsnip or carrot. 
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The Cultivation and Management of Flax. 





The culture of flax is yearly becoming a subject of in- 
creasing interest to the farmers of the northern and west- 
ern states, and hence the importance of disseminating 
through the agricultural press, the most reliable informa- 
tion, that can be obtained. The American farmers, so 
far as our knowledge has extended, have not been so suc- 
cessful in the culture of flax, as the adaptation of the 
soil and climate of the country would warrant; and this 
defect, in a majority of cases, may be traced to the im- 
perfect system of management, and not to any defect in 
the soil or other natural cause. Having had a very ex- 
tensive acquaintanct with flax growing, cultivating some 
seasons as high as fifty acres, and in every instance ob- 
taining the most satisfactory returns, both in seed and 
fibre, for both of which purposes the crop was grown; 
we shall scarcely be accused of recommending details to 
others that were not fully treated on a large scale, and 
the flattering results of which, should form a sufficient 
reason why a similar practice may with confidence be 
urged upon the attention of others, interested in this de- 
partment of agriculture. 

Flax may be successfully grown upon land that will 
yield heavy crops of barley or oats. The soil should be 
rich, deep, and mellow, and the subsoil, if clay, should 
be permeable, by which the roots will extend to a great 
depth. The soil should not be manured for flax, but the 
crop preceding it may be manured with impunity, so far 
as relates to the flax crop, and the yield of seed will be 
increased and the quality of the fibre improved, in ratio 
with the increased quantity of manure applied for the 
previous crop, provided that the soil be deepened in the 
same ratio. It is on this account that no other prepara- 
tion of the soil seems to be so well adapted for flax, as a 
well manured and thoroughly cultivated field of pota- 
toes, in which case the land should be plowed in autumn, 
and the flax sown the following season, about the period 
the indigenous fruit trecs of the country put forth their 
blossoms. Flax may be sown after other crops besides 
potatoes; and the next best course is to select a recently 
broken meadow, which had raised only one crop since it 
was broken, and by deep autumn plowing, and a spring 
plowing, and thorough harrowing and rolling, the soil 
will be ready for the reception of seed. The older the 
sod, and the more thorough the decomposition, the greater 
will be the yield of both seed and fibre. Almost any 
other crop besides potatoes, if the ground be liberally 
manured, and the manure be thoroughly decomposed, will 
answer to precede flax ; but a very abundant yield of seed, 
and a superior quality of fibre can only be obtained upon 
a rich and well cultivated soil; and unless due regard be 
had to these particulars, it is worse than folly to hope 
for flattering returns. 


Something more than a suitably rich soil, deep cul- 
ture, early sowing and a finely pulverised soil, are neces- 
sary to obtain success in flax growing, though none of 
these conditions can be dispensed with, without imparing 
the prospect of an abundant crop. The seed should be 
of good quality, free from the seeds of weeds, and the 
quantity sown should in no case be less than two bushels 
per acre, which is about double the quantity of seed 





sown in this conntry. Then if there be any prospect of 
the crop sustaining injury from drouth, an application of 
gypsum, salt, and house ashes, at the rate of one bushel 
each of the two former and three of the latter, should be 
applied broadcast upon the young flax plants in their 
earliest stages of growth, by which a uniform and Iuxu- 
riant crop will be the result. 

Where pains have been taken to bring the soil to a 
suitable state of tilth for flax, the land may be seeded 
with clover, and the young clover plants will obtain a 
larger and richer growth, and be subject to less casaulties, 
than if seeded with any other spring crop. This will be 
especially so when the top dressing of artificial manure, 
recommended as above, is applied. The pulling of the 
flax will loosen the soil around the roots of the young 
clover, and thus greatly promote its growth; and where 
it is desirable to seed also with timothy, the latter 
should be sown as soon as the flax is pulled and removed 
off the ground. If the soil be rich, and will bear sucha 
severe course of cropping, a crop of winter wheat may 
be made to succeed the flax, in which case only one plow- 
ing will be requisite for the wheat. The flax, when 
managed as here recommended, will leave the ground per- 
fectly free from weeds, and the land will be in better con- 
dition for wheat than if a very expensive process of sum- 
mer fallowing had been adopted. Flax, however, is a 
very exhausting crop, more so perhaps than any other 
spring crop, and the question to be decided is, whether 
two exhausting crops following in succession, would not 
tax the capacity of the soil further than prudence would 
warrant. Every intelligent farmer should be the best 
judge of this matter; and having repeatedly tested the 
system, on a large scale; we can with confidence rcom- 
mend the sowing of wheat after flax; but invariably the 
ground should be seeded down with clover and timothy 
with the wheat crop, in order that its fertility may be 
again restored for future crops. In those sections of 
country where the wheat plants grow exceedingly luxu- 
riant, and are more or less disposed to rust, this great 
bane to the wheat growing interests, may be very ma- 
terially obviated by sowing wheat after flax in the man- 
ner here described. The wheat plants by this means 
would grow shorter and stiffer, and would arrive ata 
much earlier maturity, than if the land had been sum- 
mer fallowed; and as an antidote for such no system of 
cropping land deserves greater favor than the one here 
submitted for consideration. It is, however, subject to 
abuse by being imperfectly done, or by being repeated 
too frequently on the same soil. From the exhausting 
tendency of flax, even on the richest soil, it should not 
be repeated more than once in seven or eight years; and 
it is only advisable to cultivate the crop extensively where 
the soil is remarkably rich, and distinguished for the 
rankness of its vegetation. On soils of this description, 
cultivated in the manner described, from fifteen to twen- 
ty bushels of seed, and from three to four hundred Ibs. 
of clear scutched flax, may be confidently anticipated 
per acre, and the profit yielded will be greater than that 
of most other crops, requiring an equal amount of labor 
and skill. W.G. Epmunpson. Keokuk, Iowa, Jan., 
1852. 
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It is better to suffer wrong than to do it. 
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Breeding Stock. 

On an influence affecting the purity of blood in Stock. 

Eps. Cuttivaror—The breeding and rearing of stock, 
especially animals of high and pure blood, is daily attract- 
ing an increased attention from the scientific and enlight- 
ened agriculturist ; and, when the farmer succeeds in ob- 
taining animals possessing the qualities sought for, there 
is no branch of his business that pays more generously in 
dollars and cents, than this; but so many failuresare met 
with, and so many are disappointed in the progeny of an- 
imals, of even the purest and most renowned pedigree, 
that even among the enlightened, it is not seldom that we 
hear the advantages of blood questioned, if not denied ; 
and it is more than intimated that the reason why ani- 
mals possessing superior qualities, owe their excellence 
mainly to the care that has been bestowed upon them in 
regard to their feed, &c. In regard to other depart- 
ments of agriculture, similar discrepancies of opinion do 
not obtain; and it would seem of importance to deter- 
maine why this difference of opinion in this regard? 





All are accustomnd to rely upon experience, and it 
must be allowed that inthis matter, many who have been 
to considerable trouble and expense in their endeavor to 
improve their stock of horses, cattle, or sheep, by breed- 
ing from animals of the improved breeds, have experienc- 
ed a grevious disappointment, in not finding the young to 
resemble the sire or the dam, as the case may be, as 


closely as they had hoped; and without being able to ac. 


count for this fact, in accordance with any laws that are 
known to them, and only knowing that they have failed 
of the expected improvement in their animals, they have 
naturally come to deny, or at least to doubt, what others 
have told them. This has been one, and perhaps the 
main reason, why so little attention has been paid by the 
majority of farmers, to the introduction of imported and 
other improved races of animals. 

But the English agriculturists seem to understand the 
causes of these failures; and, of course, how to avoid 
them ; and it would be well if this information were more 
generally disseminated in this country. 

The reason is this:—The mother’s system is influenced 
and changed, by the young she cargies in her womb, and 
if the male parent be of a different breed, her blood is 
contaminated, and she rendered similar to a mongrel, for 
the remainder of her life. 

This assertion may startle many, who have given the 
subject no thought, but it is believed that no physiologi- 
cal fact is better established, or more susceptible of proof, 
than this; and as proof, I shall cite a few instances that 
have been noted by Dr. A. Harvey, physician to the 
Aberdeen Royal Infirmary. 


He speaks of a young chestnut mare, seven-eights Ara- 
bian, that belonged to the Earl of Moreton, which was 
covered in 1815, by a Quagga, which is a species of wild 
ass from Africa, and marked somewhat after the manner 
of the Zebra. The mare was covered but once by the 
Quagga, and after a pregnancy of eleven months and 
four days, gave birth to a hybrid which had distinct 
marks of the Quagga, in the shape of its head, black 
bars on the legs, shoulders, &c. In 1817, 18, and 1821, 
the same mare, (which had in the mean time passed into 





the possession of Sir Gore Ouseley,) was covered by a 
very fine black Arabian horse, and produced, successive- 
ly, three foals, all of which bore unequivocal marks of 
the Quagga. 

Another case, similar to the above, is mentioned. A 
mare belonging to Sir Gore Ouseley, was covered by a 
Zebra, and gave birth to a striped hybrid. The next year 
this mare was covered by a thorough-bred horse, and the 
next succeeding year by another horse. In this instance, 
also, both the foals were striped, and in other regards 
partook of the characteristics of the Zebra. It is a 
matter of common observation, that when a mare has 
borne a mule, she is never after fit to breed colts, as they 
will have large heads, and otherwise resemble mules. 

In the above mentioned instances, the mares were co- 
vered by animals, in the first instance, of a different spe- 
cies from themselves; but others are recorded, where 
they had bred only from horses, but by horses of diffe- 
rent breeds on the separate occasions, and yet the off- 
spring partook of the characteristics of the horse by which 
the first impregnation was effected. 

Mr. M’Gitivray, in an article published in the Aber- 
deen Journal, speaks of several colts, in the Royal stud 
at Hampton Court, that were sired by the horse 4ct@on, 
that did not resemble Act@on, the paternal parent of the 
foals, but did bear a near resemblance to the horse 
Colonel, from whom the mares had brought colts, the 
year previous to their being covered by the horse Actzon. 
Again, a colt, the property of the Ear] of Suffield, which 
was got by the horse Laurel, that it was strongly inti- 
mated by the jockies at Newmarket, that he must have 
been got by the horse Camel by stealth, on account of his 
close resemblance to the horseCamel. This resemblance 
was, however, satisfactorily accounted for, by the fact that 
the mare had been previously impregnated by Camel. 

Many instances of a similar character, are recorded in 
regard to dogs—in fact the breeders of dogs all seem well 
aware that if the bitch has been impregnated by a mon- 
grel dog, that even if the father of her next litter is of 
pure blood, the puppies will be liable to be mongrels. 

Similar instances have also been observed in regard to 
swine, and the breeders of cattle have recorded similar 
facts. Mr. M’Gillivray, mentions several instances, and 
among them the following: ‘‘ A pure Aberdeenshire heifer 
was served with a pure Teeswater bull, to whom she had 
a first-cross calf. The following season the same cow 
was served with a pure Aberdeenshire bull; the produce 
was a cross calf, which at two years old had very long 
horns, the parents both hornless. A pnre Aberdeenshire 
cow was served, in 1845, with a cross bull—i.e., an ani- 
mal produced between a first cross cow and a pure Tees- 
water bull. To this bull she had a cross-calf. Next 
season she was served with a pure Aberdeenshire bull,— 
the calf was quite a cross in shape and color.” 

After citing other examples with a similar result, Mr. 
M’Gillivray says, ‘‘ Many more instances might be cited, 
did time permit. Among cattle and horses they are of 
every day vccurrence.” 

Dr. Harvey also records many instances of similar re- 
sults, as having occurred in the human family—but it is 
not thought best to inclnde them in this paper. 

This mode of impairing the purity of the blood of 
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animals, has been styled, crossing the system of the 
mother ; and it is supposed, that the reason why so many 
inferior animals are to be met with, the progeny of parents 
of pure lineage, isalmost wholly owing to the blood of the 
mother having been previously contaminated by the 
cross-bred young she has carried. 

Of the modus operandi of this contamination, there is 
no explanation given, which is generally satisfactory, but 
it seems probable to the writer of this, that, inasmuch as 
the same blood must circulate through the veins of both 
mother and offspring,—that the system of the dam be- 
comes thus modified and rendered in a greater or less de- 
gree similar to her mongrel young. 


It is hoped that the reader will excuse the length of 
this article, on account of the importance of the subject ; 
and also, because of the novelty of the facts—this being 
the second instance so far as has come to the knowledge 
of the writer, that it has been treated of by the Agricul- 
tural Journals of this country—an article from the same 
pen having been published last year in the American 
Agriculturist. C.H.Cizaveranp,M.D. Waterbury, 
Vt., Feb. 1852, 





The Different Hay Presses. 





Eps. Cuttivator—In reply to the inquiries of your 
correspondent in regard to pressing hay, I will give you 
the experience of farmers in this neighborhood, (Durham, 
N.H.,) where the raising market hay is the chief agri- 
cultural business. Hay was pressed for the Portsmouth, 
N. H., market in this town twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, and the first press, and only one for several years, 
was on the farm of N. Woodman. That press was con- 
structed on the model of an old cotton press, then used 
at Portsmouth for packing hay. It was an upright box, 
eight or ten feet high, with one large wooden screw, 
coming down in the centre through a beam at the top. 
This was stationary. Next was used an upright box with 
two smaller screws one at each end and a beam across, 
which was brought down by the screws. This was port- 
able, and was carried about among the farmers, and the 
only one in town for some years. Either of these press- 
es with four hands and a horse, usually put up twelve 
bales of hay per day or about two tons. About 1830, a 
new patent press appeared. The box was horizontal, or 
upon the side on the ground. The power was applied 
with cast iron wheel and pinion work. About three cog- 
wheels and pinions were used. It was precisely on the 
model of the small jack screw, used in loading cotton 
ships at the south. Next was used the same form of 
box, with the power of a large rope over pulleys, instead 
of the wheel works. In both these presses, four hands 
and a yoke of oxen put up, commonly, from twenty-five 
to thirty bales per day, or about four tons. Both were 
portable. Next appeared an upright box, in which the 
hay was pressed down from the top asin the first two 
above mentioned. The power was applied by chains 
winding on axles, turned with same power of wheel and 
pinion work. This was portable and did good service. 
Five men turned out thirty-five or forty bales a day, or 
five tonsand more. Next came the presses now in use. 
One is called the Railroad press, and patented ; the other 





is called the Elbow press, and is understood not to be 3 
patent. Both have an upright box, and press the hay 
from the bottom upwards, and the bale is taken out 
above, on a staging, and weighed, and huisted away with 
tackle and fall. The Railroad press has for its power, 
two beams coming near together under the box, and there 
attached with a hinge joint to a strong mass of wood, 
called a ‘ follower,” that moves up and down the box. 
The other ends reach out in opposite directions, and rest 
upon an iron rail on a strong timber, and are made soas 
to move easily over it, by a solid iron truck at the end. 
As they stand, they form someting like the letter A, 
only more flat. Then by chains, and a windlass and wheel 
in the center, the lower ends are drawn up till they are 
along the rail nearly perpendicular to the ground, and 
parallel to each other. So the power rapidly inereases 
as it is most required. The Elbow press is in the main 
constructed’ in the same way, except that the power is 
applied by two toggle joints, (the joints of iron, and the 
arms of wood,) standing, when the follower is down, not 
unlike two V’s placed opposite. (<}) They are 
then drawn together by a chain passing round a truck in 
the arms just below the joints, and wound upon a wind- 
lass in the centre, which is turned by a stout yoke of oxen 
drawing out a rope wound on the circumference of a 
large wheel attached to the windlass. Five hands with 
a yoke of oxen, where the hay is conveniently situated, 
will usually press from forty-five to sixty bales per day, 
or from seven to nine tons. Both these are portable. 
One yoke of large oxen is sufficient to work either, or 
to move them from place to place over an ordinary road. 


The Elbow press is called the best, and is here prefer- 
red to the other. Both are used extensively. Durham 
is chiefly an agricultural town. It has about 1,500 inha- 
bitants. In 1830, about 100 tons of pressed hay may 
have been sent to market. In 1840, as much as 500 tons 
were sold; and at the present time, 1852, no less than 
2,000 tons of pressed hay are annually sent to market. 
Lee, Newbury, Greenland, Stratham, Rollinsford, and 
other neighboring towns, are largely interested in the 
same product. 


To secure the bales, small withes of withewood, gray 
beach or alder, are tsed , about an inch through at the 
butt, and from six to ten feet long. Two, of sufficient 
length, are twisted , and the tops lapped and wound strong- 
ly together, making a band long enough to reach around 
the bale and tie. Five bands are put ona bale. The 
withes, trimmed ready for use, cost from 30 to 40 cents 
per hundred. The price for pressing hay is $1.50 per 
ton—every thing requisite, use of press, oxen, withes, &c., 
included. 

The cost of the Elbow press is from $100 to $200, ac- 
cording to the excellence of the materiai, and the work. 
The Railroad Press may be a little more. 

If any, among your numerous subscribers, know of a 
better way of pressing hay, or of securing the bales, (for 
this now takes all the time of one good hand, besides the 
cost of the withes,) we should be glad to have him give 
us the information through your columns—as any im- 
provement in this matter would be hailed with pleasure 
and satisfaction, by the farmers in this neighborhood 
C.F.W. Durham, N. H., Feb., 1852. 
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Corn and Potatoes grown Together. 





Eps. Cuttivator—Last spring I had a piece of land 
of three acres and one-eighth, which I was intending to 
plant with corn and potatoes. Instead of planting each 
by itself, I concluded to try the experiment of mixing 
the two crops. I accordingly planted them in the fol- 
lowing manner: Commencing upon one side, I planted 
two rows of corn, then one of potatoes, and then again 
two of corn, and so on with the whole piece, planting the 
rows exactly three feet apart, and the hills about twenty 
inches in the rows, both corn and potatoes. The corn 
from three to five grains in a hill, subsequently thinned 
to three—and the potatoes one ina hill, the size being 
from one half inch to one inch in diameter. When the 
corn was about four or five inches high, and the potatoes 
just coming up, I went through with the plow, turning 
the furrow from the rows. The corn was then hoed, 
without much hilling, and the potatoes were not hoed at 
all. The plow was again run through, turning the fur- 
row towards the row, when the corn was from twelve to 
eighteen inches high, and the whole was then hoed. This 
was all the cultivation the crop received. 

- The corn was topped at the proper time, with the ex- 
ception of two rows, which were cut up at the bottom, and 
put in small stooks. These rows were thirty-five rods long. 
and when the corn was thoroughly ripe, they were husked, 
weighed and measured ; and the produce was 12 bushels 
and three pecks, weighing 464 lbs. Two rows werethen 
picked adjoining those, which were topped, and exactly 
of the same length, and the produce was 13 bushels and 
one peck, weighing 485 lbs. 

I will here state that the four rows upon which the ex- 
periment was made, were treated every way alike until 
the time of harvest. After husking, I carefully weighed 
and measured a bushel from each parcel—put each in a 
bag by itself, and hung them up to dry, intending to as- 
certain the shrinkage; but in this I was disappointed by 
the rats getting into one of the bags and destroying some 
of the corn. The corn that was cut at the root, was 
much the dampest at the time of husking and weighing, 
and it is my humble opinion that here lies the grand 
secret which causes so many of the experiments of this 
kind, to result in favor of corn cut at the root instead of 
being topped ; for who does not know that corn which is 
kept from the influence (in a great measure) of sun and 
air, by being set together in stooks, will not dry so fast 
as that which is completely exposed to both, as in the 
case of that which is topped. And the difference in the 
ripening or drying process, will be still greater, if the fa- 
vorite theory of the advocates of cutting up be true, viz: 
that the juices of the stalks thus treated, continue to 
flow to the grain more than they do in the case of that 
which is topped. 

In regard to the comparative value of fodder obtained 
by the two methods, I will only say, that when I hear 
persons so stoutly assert the preference to be greatly in 
favor of cutting at the bottom, I am ledto conclude that 
they have never tried any other way, for the reason that 
I never saw any cornstalks that stood in the field in stooks, 
until the grain was properly cured, that I should consi- 
der of much value to place before any live stock, with 





any other object in view, than to produce death by star- 
vation. Icannot help, in this connexion, adverting to 
some remarks on page 296 of vol. 8, of Cultivator, New 
Series, from which I extract the following—‘‘ It has been 
proved that cutting off the top stalks lessens the yield 
of grain.” This Ido not doubt is true, in comparison 
with letting the whole plant stand unmutilated, until the 
grain is properly matured. Again, it is asked—‘‘ what 
other plant wouid bear such mutilation without injury.” 
I would, with all deference, reiterate this question, with 
a slight alteration—what other plant would bear such 
mutilation as cutting up at the root, without destruction? 
It is further said—‘' Deprive the vine of its leaves, and 
the grape is imperfeet.” I should say, deprive the vine 
of its roots, and the grape is destroyed. So itis with 
the apple, pear, plum, &c. 

The utility of cutting at the root, tosecure from frost, 
in some situations and seasons, I fully admit; but I have 
never been under the necessity of practicing this mode, 
for this purpose, a8 my corn is always ripe before frost, 
owing to my planting an early kind, and my soil being 
warm. ‘ 

Ihave multiplied more words\than I intended, and 
have not yet given you the result of my experiment with 
the mixed crop, with which I commenced. I harvested 
335 bushels of corn in the ear, and 125 bushels of pota- 
toes, from the three acres and one-eighth, all accurately 
measured. The corn was perfectly ripened, and the po- 
tatoes were the finest that I have raised for many years, 
there being but seven bushels in the whole too small for 
market. They rottedon some parts of the ficld, I shonld 
think enough to diminish the crop at least 25 bushels. 
Deducting one-third of the ground planted for the pota- 
toes, makes the produce of corn a trifle over 162 bush- 
els of ears per acre. The best crops here do not proba- 


bly exceed 40 bushels of well dried shelled corn, when 


planted in the common way. F. B. Canaan, N. Y., 
Feb., 1852. 
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Specimens of Successful Cultivation. 





In looking over the official account of the weckly ex- 
hibitions of the New Haven Horticultural Society, we 
find the following articles noticed, which, as we cannot 
judge of their quality at some hundreds of miles off, 


we give for their size. They could not have reccived 
bad treatment, and are therefore worthy of notice :— 

May 21, 7 stalks of rhubarb, one measuring 42 inches 
in length, from E. C. Read. 

June 11—2 stalks rhubarb, 4 lbs. weight, leaves 33 
inches in diameter—from E.C. Read. Also, 1 cucum- 
ber 20 inches long and 7 inches round, from Prof. Salis- 
bury. 

June 18—2 heads lettuce, wt. 6 lbs. 4 oz., from E. 
C. Read. Also from the same, June 25, 1 head early 
cabbage weighing 33 Ibs. 

July 9—6 varieties gooseberries, 2 dozen of the largest 
weighing 11 ounces, from E.C.Read. Also, from Prof. 
Salisbury, 1 cucumber 26 inches long and 3 lbs. weight. 

July 30—1 head cabbage weighing 18 lbs.—from Mrs. 
Hillhouse. 

August 13—1 Mexican cucumber 4 feet 10 inches long 
—from E. C. Read, Also, 1 cabbage 14 Ibs., from A. 
N. Skinner. 

August 19—1 water melon, 27 Ibs. from J. Fellows. 


It will be observed that these were all made ob ects of 
public view, and the statements are unquestionably cor- 
rect, 
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Oil Troughs for the Curculio. 





Eps. Cuttrvator—Among all the remedies which have 
been proposed for the wholesale destruction of certain 
fruits by the Curculio, I believe there is none which is at 
once so cheap and effectual, as to merit general, or very 
extensive application. Ihave been led to this conclusion 
principally, by my reading of the ‘‘ Cultivator” within 
the last four or five years. 

The object of this communication is to suggest one be- 
lieved to be new in its application, and to present some 
of the considerations which have induced the hope that 
it may be found effectual. 

The remedy I have to propose, isa trough of sheet 
lead, (or other suitable material,) placed around the 
trunk of the tree, and partially filled with oil. This was 
tried on a single plum tree, during the past season, by 
Mr. Rosert N. Bassett, of this town, with results as fa- 
vorable as could have been expected under the circum- 
stances. The season was too far advanced, and most of 
the fruit had been stung, when it was applied. On the 
first morning after the application, he found a considera- 
ble number of the Curculios drowned in the oil, and in 
the course of the season, the trough became “‘ half filled 
with them.” A few of the plums which had not been 
previously stung, remained untouched, and in a healthy 
state. 

This application was suggested to Mr. B. by his finding 
several Curculios onthe trunk of the tree, which he sup- 
posed were making their way up; and by his observing 
that when he allowed those he had taken to fly off, they 
never rose, but invariably took a downward direction. 
His inference was that they usually, atleast, reached the 
top of the tree by climbing up its trunk, and therefore, 
that any obstruction placed around the trunk, would pre- 
vent their reaching the top. 

To conquer the Curculio, would doubtless be one of 
the most important achievements in fruit culture, which 
could be attained. Of the extent and destructiveness of 
its ravages, little need be said ; they are too well, and too 
widely known. Inthis section, the plum, the apricot and 
the nectarine, in all their varieties, are forbidden fruit. 
The trees grow and bear well, but this destroyer has a 
complete monopoly of the crop. Cherries, if too abun- 
dant to be all destroyed, are at least half ‘‘wormy” at 
maturity. Apples, pears, quinces and even peaches, are 
also very extensively injured. I presume the same may 
be said of every portion of the country where the soil is 
light or sandy. 

Believing that the oil trough, as used by Mr. Basserr, 
will be found a cheap, convenient, and effectual protection 
against the Curculio, I am desirous that it should be sug- 
gested tothe public through your widely circulating 
Journal, trusting that it will be thoroughly tested during 
the coming season. 

Most of your readers who have been in New-Haven 
within the last dozen years, will have noticed leaden 
troughs, (which are partially filled with oil.) encircling 
the numerous Elm trees in that city. They have been 
placed there, and are maintained by the city authorities, 
at considerable expense, to protect the trees from caterpil- 
lars, which, before their use, were often so numerous as 





to divest the trees entirely of their foliage before mid- 
summer. I suppose the worm is hatched upon the tree, 
but is apt to fall to the ground, and instinctively returns 
by climbing up the trunk. This being the case the oil 
trough affords only a partial protection—yet it has served 
to preserve a tolerable degree of verdue on the trees 
throughout every season since its adoption. It is a most 
effectual trap for every worm or insect which attempts to 
reach the top of the tree by climbing up its trunk, and 
may be found to protect fruit trees against other enemies, 
besides the Curculio. H. Birmimgham, (Derby,) Ct. 
9S : 
Keeping Poultry. 


Eps. Cuttivator—Having heard complathts that sun- 
dry persons, who had been induced to keep barn-yard 
fowls in large numbers, expecting to find it very profita- 
ble, from the accounts published in the agricultural pa- 
pers, have been greatly disappointed in the result of their 
trials, as their fowls have cost them far more for their 
keeping than their eggs have sold for—I send for the in- 
formation of such persons, to revive their hopes, and for 
the encouragement of others, to make trial of means 
which have been found so successful in cases where the 
trial has been faithfully made, the following account. 

A man in my neighborhood has kept through the win- 
ter, twenty-five hens. Between the Ist of December, 
1851, and the 1st of March, 1852, he has sold from what 
they have laid, fifty dozen of eggs, besides using in his 
family several dozen. As the winter has been a cold one, 
and the ground covered with snow, most of his neighbors 
who keep fowls, complain that they have had no eggs. 
He informs me, (and he is a man who may be relied on 
with perfect confidence,) that he has for several years 
managed and kept his fowls, in the following man- 
ner. A warm hen-house, where they can come to the 
ground daily—poles of Sassafras for them to roost on, 
which drives away the lice—a mixture of food, as corn, 
oats, and broom-corn seed, or cob-meal scalded, and in 
very cold weather, a little black pepper put into it. A 
little before they go to roost, give them as much corn as 
they will eat; give them daily some pounded bones, or 
pounded oyster shells; he considers bones the best; and 
if they omit laying for a few days, he boils oats, and puts 
into the mess a couple of red peppers, chopped fine, and 
the mess given warm. He says they will generally com- 
mence laying very soon after being fed in this manner. 
A regular supply of water is needful. He gives them 
fresh meat occasionally, when he can procure it without 
much expense. In his operations he is a man of econo- 
my, and has found it best to dispose of most of his fowls 
in the spring for the table, when they are always fat, and 
poultry high, and eggs cheap. He has found the half 
blood China fowls to be the most constant layers. JEssE 
Cuar.tton. East-Windsor Hill, Ct., March 2, 1852. 
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Froors for Pie-Sty.—The following good hint is fur- 
nished by the Massachusetts Plowman: ‘ Styes vught 
to have floors laid on the naked loam, in order to be ea- 
sily cleaned out. Inch boards of oak or chestnut, well 
fastened down, and kept covered with earth will last 20 
years.” This earth, when well mixed with manure, is 
easily thrown off the floor by the shovel. 
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Manufacture of Manure. 





Last April I took it into my head that I would like to 
keep a cow and pigs; but then living right in the center 
of a city of 33,000 inhabitants, I had no place to keep 
them, saving a woodshed of ten feet square and one story 
high. Well I willtell you what I did. I dug, or (as 
Solomon built the temple,) caused to be dug, a cellar 
ten feet square, and seven feet deep under my woodshed. 
I took two planks, say eight inches wide each, ten feet 
long, and laid them up edgewise one upon the other, at 
the bottom of one side of my cellar—and eight inches 
from the side, or standing bank. This space I filled with 
paving stones of various sizes, then with a mixture of two 
parts sand and one of cement, thin enough to run into 
all the interstics, I filled in until it became full to the top 
of the stones; whilst this coment was setting, I would 
serve another side the same, and soon all around the 
sides. In this manner I made the sides of my cellar 
seven feet high. Then I paved the bottom and filled be- 
tween the stones with cement as above, so that my cellar 
is water tight. 

It took 9 casks of cement, at $1.50 per cask,.... $16 20 





2 loads of sand,...... itt teteeeeeeeees 1 25 

$17 45 

Teaming of stone picked rh my own land... 3 00 
Labor of an Irishman, six days,............... 5 00 
Superintendency by myself, do.,...........+..- $25 45 


I raised my shed one story for a hay loft, and floored 
the bottom. Now I have a good pig pen and cow barn. 
I have ample cellar room under my dwelling, main and 
S. front, say 20 by 70 feet, dry and good for wood, which 
I have cut in the street, and pitched intoa cellar window. 

But manure, that is the suject. With one pig and 
with the help of a cow during nights, from April to No- 
vember, by throwing in scrapings from woodshed, and 
what litter and dirt would naturally accumulate about 
the house and yard, to do which I paid out $1.50 only, 
I made three and a half cords of manure, for which I 
was offered $4.50 per cord by several individuals; it was 
considered better than stable manure. The cellar being 
water tight, I found it indispensably necessary to throw 
in as much dirt as I did, for the hog to work upon, other- 
wise I should have lost him in the mire. 

Therefore, if any one will make such a cellar, or pig- 
sty as I have, I do not see how he can avoid making, say 
seven cords of manure, from one cow and one pig, inthe 
course of a year. The cow of course stands over the 
cellar by which means the liquid as well as the solid ma- 
nure is saved. 

If you let your cellar become so wet as to get the pig 
mired, and he die, then of course you do not get your 
seven cordsof manure, but if you will throw him meadow 
mud, loam, or chip manure enough to keep him tolera- 
bly dry you will get your amount. This also would be 
a good receptacle for soap suds and sink water, but if 
you put these in, you will have something to do to keep 
it dry. Iam afraid your heap would necessarily increase 
to ten cords. 

Some of your readers, (should you deem fit to pub- 
lish this) will say, verily, this is book-farming with a 
vengeance, but it is the result of actual experiment. Wa- 
ter cisterns, vaults to privies, and especially barn cellars, 


may be built in the way above described, cheaply, per- 
manently, and good. But short communications, I like 
to have forgotten. Yours truly, Georce MANsrFIELD. 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 1852. 
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Theory and Practice. 





Many cultivators insist that the most vigorous young 
grafted trees are produced by selecting and inserting the 
most vigorous shoots; that straight, upright shoots, will 
make straight trees; and side-ascending shoots will make 
bow-shaped trees; and that grafts taken from very old 
trees will not give us such durable specimens as those 
taken from such as are young. This appears to be theo- 
ry, exclusively, and it is repeated by various writers with 
all the confidence afforded by long trial. 

Now, for one or two items of practice. Some years 
ago, we tried a large number of experiments, by cutting, 
first, a bundle of grafts from very vigorous, straight, and 
upright shoots, on a bearing apple tree; and secondiy, a 
bundle from the side shoots, all of which were curved or 
crooked. The grafts were inserted at the ground, into 
contiguous rows of stocks. For five years, not the 
slightest difference in growth could be observed. Again 
—a writer in the Gardener’s Chronicle informs us that in 
1824, owing to a large removal of old trees, he took grafts 
from more than four hundred, which were in ‘‘ a state of 
complete decripitude,” and putting them on healthy 
young stocks, they have all grown with remarkable vigor. 
‘“< These trees, from twenty to twenty-six years old, and 
of which many had attained the height of more than 
thirty-six feet, all bore fruit in prodigious quantity, and 
were free from original disease, when they fell under the 
axe.” es 

The truth is, the opinions referred to above, should not 
be dignified with the term ‘‘ theory ;”’ they are mere hy- 
pothesis—notion. Theory teaches the reverse—that is, 
that the eyes or buds which annually form, and thus con- 
tinually produce new individuals, will multiply and grow 
perpetually, so long as they are not impeded or obstructed 
by external causes; which causes may be in the shape of 
bad soils, ungenial climates, bad cultivation, or from be- 
ing located on very old and stunted trees which cannot 
furnish the necessary nourishment. 
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Analysis of the Strawberry. 








B. Krrtianp gives the following analysis in the Fami- 
ly Visitor, showing a large amount of potash in propor- 
tion to other constituents, much silica, and more magne- 
sia and common salt, than are usually found in other 
fruits. One hundred and sixteen grains of the ashes were 
taken, prepared from the leaves and stalks immediately 
after they had borne a moderate crop of truit. 








RM ncencccccdeccecc: conbecevoneoeness 6.117 grains. 
Charcoal and snidl,...6 ccccccvcsccccsocses 3.101 do 
FRUPRONINNN GC BER 0s cote cceccvcescoesss 1.515 do 
Perphosphate of lime, ......0..0.+eeeeeee8 26.519 do 
PEER baacens 60-00 bednns estes onvenss 8.908 do 
PND MOU ..0060000es00ddessogbsonses 1.469 do 
PORTIS GUIs 6000.00 60000-0000 000006080 6.970 do 
SOS 5 0'nd5'06304s cwdidne veces es vote bes .708 do 
Py, 00.0. etblc isd og0 cdvecnsnpedeesseces 33.154 do 
US ule sn'ne cnbb40-90400en00000400000508 2.790 do 
CODED GO onc cic ccdccvccesecvocesenee 23.008 do 
Organic matter and loss,. .......sseeeeeee 1.739 do 
116.000 do 
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GROUP OF FRENCH MERINO SHEEP. 
The property of 8. W. JEWETT, Weybridge, and H. §. MORSE and 0. F. HOLABIRD, Shelburne, Vt. 
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Sheep Husbandry. 

Eps. Cutuvator—In your February number, I no- 
tice a communication from ‘‘ W. M’C.,” of West Hebron, 
Washington coanty, N. Y.,. on the subject of heavy and 
light wooled sheep, and I think his remarks on the sub- 
ject are well worthy the attention of all wool growers; 
though I think he makes the difference between the class- 
es he mentions, greater than generally exists; forty-four 
cents being a less price for wool that has any just preten- 
sions to a Saxony stamp, and four and one half pounds 
being a greater weight than many Merino flocks will 
average. I think that a wool-grower, that does not make 
a fine flock average more than two and three-fourth 
pounds, and worth only forty-four cents, will hardly 
make a Merino flock shear four pounds, worth forty 
cents; as I think much of the profit depends on brecding, 
selecting, feeding, and attention; and that the same care 
that would make the fine flock yield three pounds, worth 
from forty-five to forty-eight cents, would make a Merino 
flock produce four and one-quarter pounds, worth forty 
cents; leaving the difference between the two, about 
thirty cents, and that is certainly of sufficient importance 
to claim the attention of all interested in growing wool. 
I have had considerable experience in growing wool, hav- 
ing been engaged in the business for thirty-five years, and 
having had the same flock without changing for twenty- 
five, which I bred for about ten years, with a view to 
make them fine; but finding their fleeces too light, and 
their constitution too tender for this climate, I determined 
to increase the weight of fleeces as fast as I could, with- 
out materially injuring the quality, and have succeeded 
so far as to make my flock, consisting of ewes and lambs, 
(as I keep no wethers,) shear three and three-fourth 
pounds, which sold at the depot in Kinderhook, in Janu- 
ary, for forty-seven cents a pounds, making one dollar 
and seventy-six a fleece, including commission. My sheep 
have long staples, thick wool, very free from yolk; have 
strong constitutions, and are perfectly healthy, not one in 
two hundred and fifty having been ailing in any way, to 
my knowledge, this winter; and when I can get them up 
to four pounds per head, with about the quality they now 
have, I shall have accomplished all I ever expected to. 

I have no doubt my flock would have shorn some two 
ounces more per head by this time, if I had not, some 
four or five years ago, sold all of two stocks of young 
ewes, and though I obtained a large price, I think I lost 
by the operation, as in consequence of that sale I have 
not been able, till last year, to raise the average weight, 
over about three and one-half pounds. I have no ac. 
count of more than four sales, though mine has always 
been sold at the depot in Kinderhook since its establish- 
ment. Those sales have all been made in the winter. 
In 1848, it sold for forty cents, and for the three last 
years for forty-seven; showing that there has been no 
variation in the price of such wool; and Isee by reference 
to my bills, that the assorting has been very uniform. 
The prices of low and medium wool, have been more 
fluctuating, and I understand that such wools are now 
dull, and that the prospect for another year is not flat- 
tering. 

As my object in writing this, is to induce wool-growers 





and as any knowledge I may have acquired, Iam free to 
communicate, I shall briefly state how I have managed to 
make mine differ from most others. 

In the first place, have kept few or no wethers; con- 
sequently have raised a large number of lambs in propor- 
tion to the number of my flock, and have been able to sell 
about the number I have raised; and always, (except in 
the instance mentioned above,) have selected such as were 
most imperfect ; making such selection when I tag them. 
I have made but little use of bucks of my own raising, 
but have procured the heaviest fleeced, stoutest built, and 
strongest constitutioned ones I could, without much re- 
ference to trouble or expense; and when I have found 
one near right, have used him as long as he remained vi- 
gorous, on old ewes not related to him. I think a judi- 
cious selection of bucks for any desired improvement, the 
most diffieult matter that falls to the lot of a shepherd ; 
and for that reason I have practiced using a strange buck 
on a few sheep, so as not to suffer too much, if he should 
make a bad cross; and I never buy a buck out of a flock 
that has not been well bred for a long time, fearing their 
stock may run back on some defects of their progenitors. 
It is well understood by all who are conversant with the 
subject, that no important, desirable change in any breed 
of animals, has been made ina short time; but rather 
that it takes a long time, and much attention, to produce 
a breed that will generally have the particular qualities 
desired. If, then, we are negligent in this respect, we 
cannot expect to improve. The principal reason why we 
have so few good flocks, is, because sheep-owners are 80 
frequently changing them. This beginning every few 
years anew, gives no opportunity to become acquainted 
with the desirable qualities of particular animals. Such 
exist in all flocksthat have any pretensions to excellence ; 
and families, or the descendants of particular sheep, may 
be traced by a discerning person, in any flock of long 
standing; thus a little attention to any particular defects, 
such as coarse flanks, thin wool, or short or long toes, 
may be extirpated from a flock by disposing of such ag 
possess them. 

I think it important for every wool-grower to know how 
his wool assorts, to enable him to know whether he is 
going astray, or not, in hisefforts to improve; and thisis 
one important reason why I approve of the depot system 
of selling wool, and the more I see of its operation, the 
more I am convinced that it is for the interest of all who 
intend to have a good article, and in good order, to have 
it sold in a systematic way. Any excitement among spe- 
culators, which raises wool above its value to the manu- 
facturer, invariably creates a reaction, and a decline on 
the next clip, which will more than counterbalance the 
advance on the previous one. Daniet S. Curtis. Ca- 
naan Center, N. Y., March 6, 1852. 


Eps. Cuttivator—Noticing a communication in the 
last number of the Cultivator, in regard to heavy and 
light wooled sheep, by W. McC., in which he asked for 
information, ‘‘ where there are any of those fine Merinos, 
such as were common before the introduction of Saxony 
sheep, which cut heavy fleeces, with but little waste,” 
I thought it might be for the interest of others, as well as 
my own, to give a short description of my sheep, which 








to take more pains in breeding and managing their flocks, 


I think would answer your correspondent’s description. 
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Although it would be unnecessary for me to go back 
to the origin of my flock, for those who have taken the 
Cultivator for eight or ten years past, yet for those who 
have not the back vols. I will do so. 

The stock from which my flock have been bred, were 
purchased by my father, of A. Hutt, of Vermont, in 
January, 1839. Mr. Hux1 purchased his stock of the 
Hon. Wm. Jarvis, soon after he mixed his different 
flocks or classes of Merinoes, together, and as they ap- 
proached nearer the Paular variety than any other, from 
Mr. Jarvis’ description of the several varieties, which 
he gave in Cultivator, vol. 1, of New Series, page 127— 
they have been classed as Paular, being ‘‘ of middling 
height, round bodied, well spread, straight on the back, 
the neck of the bucks rising in a moderate curve from 
the withers to the setting on of the head; their head 
handsome, with aquiline curve of the nose, with short, 
fine, glossy hair on the face, and generally hair on the 
legs; the skin pretty smooth, that is, not rolling up or 
doubling about the neck and body, as in some other 
flocks; the crimp in the wool was not so short as in many 
others; the wool was somewhat longer, but it was close 
and compact, and was soft and silky to the touch, and 
the surface was not so much covered with gum.” 

The above description of the Paular sheep, which I 
have quoted from Mr. Jarvis’ communication, will near- 
ly answer the description of my sheepat the present day, 
except that most of them are covered with wool on the 
legs, instead of hair. 

It has been the constant aim of my father and myself, 
to increase the quality of the wool, combined with the 
greatest length of staple, and weight of fleece, and nearly 
free from gum. My present stock consists of about 80 
ewes'of the Jarvis stock—50 ewesand 30 bucks, a cross 
of the Jarvis and French Merino, from a buck of the 
TainToR importation, which are very superior for quali- 
ty of wool, and 50 lambs from Jarvis and half blood 
French ewes, and an Atwoop buck, which now promise 
to be very superior shearers. 

My flock, for the last four years, has averaged from 
four and a half to five pounds, according to their condi- 
tion and age. When my flock were all in good condition 
and good age, the average went as high as five pounds 
five ounces—bucks from eight to twelve pounds. For 
the last four years, my wool has sold for from 35 to 42 
cents, selling soon after shearing. 

if your correspondent, or others, should wish sheep 
from my flock, I will sell a few at prices as reasonable as 
could be asked, when the first expense of getting the 
sheep, and care in breeding is taken into consideration. 
Samples of wool will be sent to any who may ask them, 
and any other information in regard to the sheep, will be 
cheerfully given. A.H. Avery. Galway, Saratoga 
Co., N. Y., Feb. 7, 1852. 





You may inform your correspondent, W. M’C., that I 
have pure Merinoes, such as he inquired for, and will 
sell at reasonable prices. The last clip averaged four 
pounds nine ounces per fleece—sold immediately after 
shearing for 40 cts. per pound. So fine, white, clear, 
and clean was it, that the workmen in the factory said it 
was Saxony, (forgetting the heft of fleece.) Inclosed I 





send you a sample of one ewe, whose fleece weighed five 
pounds, and one from one of her lambs, sired by Scipio, 
whose fleece weighed eight pounds three ovnees. B. H. 
Anprews. Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 11, 1852. 





In the Cultivator of last month, is a communication 
from W. M’C., inquiring after heavy fleeced Merino 
sheep. 

We have a flock answering the description inquired 
after. Our breeding ewes, 100 in number, shear from 
four to five pounds per head, of clean washed wool. This 
we sold in June last for 444 cents per lb. This weight 
is obtained on very ordinary keeping, without any grain. 

These ewes are now dropping their lambs, from a French 
Merino buck imported in June last—his weight is over 
200 pounds, and weight of fleece from 20 to 25 pounds. 
If the wool-growers in Washington county are desirous 
of increasing the weight of their fleeces, and keep up the 
quality of wool, they can be accommodated. L.andA. 
Wuitine. Torrington, Conn., March 8, 1852. 





Jackets for Sheep 


Every one familiar with the management of sheep, 
must be aware of the great importance of shelter in 
winter. A skilful farmer once informed us, that in 
consequence of the abundant protection by buildings, 
which he gave to his sheep, he was enabled to reverse 
the common rule in relation to their loss—he lost less in 
winter than in summer. An English writer says that an 
extraordinary reduction in the amount of disease and 
death has been effected by the use of jackets or small 
blankets applied to such animals as were necessarily ex- 
posed to all weathers. Coarse woolen blankets constitu- 
ted the material ; the jackets were 23 inches by 16, and the 
cost four pence each. Dr. Lee says that a breeder in 
Vermont, covers the back of each sheep with half a yard 
of common sheeting, painted, to shed rain—a cheaper 
material than wool. 
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“ A Little Farm Well Tilled.” 


We have seldom known a better illustration of this ex- 
pression, than is given in an account of a farm of fifty-six 
acres, belonging to Erasmus LitrLesonn, of Middlebu- 
ry, Mass. This farm was entered for the premium offered 
by the Plymouth County Agricultural Society. The 
premium was offered in 1848, payable in 1851—reference 


being had to the products of the years, inclusive. The 
56 acres consist of 22 acres improved land, 12 acres un- 
improved, (now mostly planted to forest trees,) and 22 
acres of woodland. The soil of the cultivated part is 
described by the committee who examined it, as mostly 
sandy and gravelly except several acres of swamp, which 
have been brought into excellent meadow. Since 1848, 
he has raised on the 22 acres comprising the cultivated 
part of the farm, 488 bushels of Indian corn, at an ave. 
rage cost of 21 cents per bushel; 51 tons of hay, at the 
cost of $4 per ton; 484 bushels of potatoes, at 22 cents 
per bushel, ‘‘ besides other vegetables.” The report 
states that the net yearly profit on his farming operations, 
after deducting interest on the cost of his farm, labor, 
&e., were in 
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A daily account has been kept of every item of expense 
on the farm, and credit given for products at their mar- 
ket value, or realised sales. 
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Suggestions for the State Agricultural Society. 
e 





Eps. Cuttiyator—That the State Agricultural So- 
ciety has accomplished much for agriculture, no one will 
deny—that it might do more, is, I think, equally evident. 
Its annual fair, the premiums on farms, and essays on 
subjects of vital importance to farmers, and experiments | I 
to settle disputed theories or establish new facts, have | t 
each in their way tended to impart knowledge to the | t 
reading and thinking portion of the community. But] a 
there are others, and I regret to say that I fear the most | e 
numerous class, who are little benefitted by all this; they | s 
must have knowledge thrust upon them or they will not 
heed it; and it must be afforded them almost, if not en- 
tirely, free of expense, or they will even then reject it. 
They grudge the smallest expenditure, unless they can | | 
see clearly its return with a profit; the one dollar a year | t 
for the ‘‘ Cultivator,” or any other agricultural journal, 
is money so completely thrown away, that they feel them- 
selves insulted if asked to subscribe. 


It is in behalf of this class that I wish to say a few 
words. ‘‘ The greatest good to the greatest number,” 
should be the motto of the Society. The publication of 
tracts for gratuitous distribution, on subjects of direct 
practical benefit to every farmer, where the profit of the 
experiment is clearly portrayed, seems to be a proper 
initiatory step. These being received and read, the ice 
is broken ; the mind has been turned in the right direction ; 
an inquiring spirit is provoked, and the way opened for 
the introduction of agricultural periodicals and books. 
It is not necessary here to enlarge upon the topics to be 
treated of in this way; they will suggest themselves to 
any member of the Society; suffice it to say that they 
should have a direct practical bearing, and be on subjects 


of importance to every farmer. 

The system of popular lectures, is another mode of 
disseminating knowledge. The Society could, ata small 
expense, procure the services of a few gentlemen, who 
should devote the winter months to travelling to the 
principal towns in each county. The state should be 
districted, for the purpose, and each county supplied, 
which would agree to pay the travelling expenses of the 
lecturer. These would be inconsiderable, for enough 
could be found I trust, who would take their horse and 
cutter for one day, and deposit him safely at the next 
town; or if the distance be too great, to be met by a 
committee and divide the space betweenthem. In this way 
he could travel from town town throughout his district, at 
amere nominal eost to any one. At theend of each lec- 
ture, a collection might be taken,—the sum raised to be 
forwarded to the State Society towards defraying its out- 
lay. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the undertaking 
would be the selection of suitable persons to perform this 
duty. To combine a thorough knowledge of practical 
agriculture, with so much of theory and science as shall 
be suited to the capacity of those for whom the lecture 
is intended, is the great desideratum. Ultraism, Mr. 
Editor, is the curse of our country. I care not on what 
occasion it is manifested; whether in abolitionism or dis- 
union, red-republicanism or absolutism, it is equally to 


selection of lecturers. 
no doubt a great benefit would be experienced, not only 
by the farmers themselves, but by the community at 


tion. 
perhaps as a body, but in large numbers, have had their 


prejudices against ‘‘ book-farming,” dispelled, and are 
now earnestly seeking for that information so necessary 
to enable them to manage their business most advantage. 
ously. 
extend itself until all our farmers shall esteem the aid 
afforded them by the press, as highly as do the members 
of the various professions. 


The mere mechanical drudge, who toils day after day, 


xercising but little more judgment than the cattle he is 


driving; the man who undertakes to reduce farming to a 
science, and who, fresh from his laboratory, issues his 
orders, and expects every thing to go on according to 
theory, will neither of them make a successful farmer. 


t is by a proper blending of the two, and studying na- 
ure in her various changes, accommodating onesself to 
he circumstance of soil and climate, and taking advant- 
ge of every new suggestion, testing the same by actual 
xperiment, that we can hope to succeed in our profes- 
It is this ultraism, which should be avoided in the 
If proper men be chosen, I have 


jon. 


arge. I have noted down these ideas, as they suggested 
hemselves to me; the plan is worthy of consideration, 


fur I desire that agriculture should adopt the motto of 
the State, 


‘“ EXceLsior.” 
—_+-9e—__—_—_ 


Agricultural Journals. 


There is no better proof of the rapid progress which is 





making, both in the improvement of the minds and the 
soils of our farmers, than is found in the increasing de- 
mand for agricultural works, both books and journals. 
Though we have, more or less new books on rural mat- 
ters every month, the marketis by no means overstoeked. 
There is also a constantly increasing demand for agricul- 
tural journals; quite a number of new ones have been 
recently established, and all, or nearly all, both old and 
new, appear to be in a most healthy and vigorous condi- 


These facts show that our rural population, not 


We rejoice to see this spirit, and trust that it will 


The following have been added to the list of agricul- 
tural journals, since the commencement of the present 
year: 

Tue Farmer’s Moxtnuiy Visitor, Manchester, N. H., 32 pages, 
octavo, monthly, $1 per year. Edited by C. E. Potter, and 
published by Rowell, Prescot. & Co. Agricultural, biographi- 
cal and miscellaneous. 

Tue Green Mowntatn Farmer, Bradford, Vt., semi-monthly, 
quarto, $1. L. R. Morris, editor; Morris and Bliss publishers. 

Tue New-Excuanp Cuttivator, Boston, 32 p. octavo, $1. R. B. 
Fitts & Co., publishers. 

TuE PLow, New-York, 32 p. octavo, monthly, at 50 cents, has taken 
the place of the American Agriculturist. Solon Robinson, 
editor; C. M. Saxton, publisher. 

Tue New-York Farmer, Rome, weekly at $1.50, and monthly at 
50 cents. Elon Comstock, editor and publisher. 

NorTHERN Farmer, Clinton, N. Y., monthly at 25centsa year. T. 
B. Miner, editor and publisher. 

Western Reserve FarMER ANE DarryMaN, Jefferson, Ohio, semi- 
monthly, $1. R.M. Walker and N. E. French, editors; G. 
B. Miller publisher. 

Ouro Farmer and Mgecnanic’s Assistant, Cleveland, weekly, $2 
Thomas Brown, publisher. 


, 





The whole world has taken the place of Rome in grant. 





be deprecated. The case of agriculture is not different. 


ing indulgence to the rich. 
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Culture of the Blackberry. 


In answer to an inquiry on this 
subject, we copy the annexed re* 
marks and engraving, from Ho- 
vey’s Magazine. 


‘¢ The blackberry is likely to be- 
come one of the most esteemed 
of the smaller fruits. Since the 
introduction of the improved va- 
riety, about six or seven years 
ago—of which we have heretofore 
given several accounts, and whose 
cultivation has been so well de- 
tailed in our last volume, by Capt. 
Lovett, of Beverly, who has been 
one of the most successful grow- 
ers of the fruit—it has been very 
generally disseminated; and, the 
past year, many remarkably fine 
specimens were exhibited before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 

‘¢ The liberal premiums offered 
for this fruit, by the Society, have 
had the good effect of producing 
very general competion; and so 
superior have been some of the 
specimens—so much larger than 
when first exhibited, evidently 
showing what care and attention 
will do for this as well as other 
fruits—that the Society have 
deemed it advisable to offer a 
high prize for a seedling, with the 
hope of still further improvement ; 
for, although what few attempts 
have been made in this way, have 
not been attended with very fa- 
vorable results, there is still good 
reason to believe that it will yield 
to the ameliorating influences of 
cultivation, as well as the straw- 
berry, the gooseberry, or the 
raspberry. 

‘‘Qur engraving represents a 
single cluster of the blackberry, 
of the ordinary size, under good 
cultivation. Several of the berries exhibited by Capt. 
Lovett, C. E. Grant, and other amateurs, the past sea- 
son, measured one and a half inches in length. 

‘¢ We can commend the blackberry to all lovers of fine 
fruit, as one which should in no case escape thei atten- 
tion. A dozen vines, when well established, will yield 











sufficient fruit for an ordinary family. For its cultiva- 
tion we would refer to the article of Capt. Loverrabove 
mentioned ; merely remarking that the berries should 
be allowed to get fully mature before they are gathered ; 
otherwise much of their excellence is lost. They will 
drop from the stem ,upon the least touch ,when quite ripe.” 








Leaf-blight on Pear Seedlings. 





Isaac Hitpretu, who has long been engaged in rais- 
ing nursery seedlings or stocks on a large scale, and who 
is a close observer as well as skilful culturist, has furnish- 
ed some interesting facts on the leaf blight to a late num- 
ber of Moore’s New-Yorker. He considers the cause to 
be a parasitic fungus, like the rust in wheat ; which is cor- 
robated by repeated instances of its being borne through 
the nursery in the exact direction of strong winds, and in 
one case by a stream of water, carrying, ashe thinks, the 
minute seed. He is therefore of the decided opinion that 
the only way to raise pear stocks with any prospect of 
success, is to select a piece of ground far away [miles] 
from any nursery where this malady hasever existed, 
and which has never been used for growing trees, and 
then cultivate the plants by tools never used in a nur- 
sery ; for a single tree affected will soon poison by rapid 
multiplication, all the rest. A piece of old meadow or 





pasture, manured highly with well rotted stable manure 
and leached ashes, as much of the former ascan be plow- 
ed and worked in, is particularly recommended; and 
thorough and clean cultivation, to impart health and vigor, 
is highly essential. By adopting this course he has been 
eminently successful, although formerly a large sufferer 
by blight. 


a 
. aw 





Hysaip Perretuat Roses.—We have ofien thought 
that one dozen sorts of Hybrid Perpetuals, well selected, 
would contain about all that is essentially desirable, al- 
though every cultivator might make a different selection. 
and different soils and localities would also have an im- 
portant influence on thelist. Henee the nurseryman who 
supplies them must have a greater number to pick from. 
Nevertheless, some of the greatest rose culturists are re- 
ducing their nnmbers. Rivers has brought his list down 
to sixty-seven, although a less noted neighbor retains his 
one hundred and ten. 
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Black Knot on Plum Trees. 


Eps. Cuttivarorn—There has been much speculation 
and research for the cause of the black knot on plum 
trees. Some persons have supposed it is caused by an 
insect. Some years ago I opened the knot and examined 
it, but did not discover any appearance of an insect, nor 
the eggs of one. So far as I know, it has not been satis- 
factorily learned what causes the knot. 

The gardens of my adjoining neighborsare full of plum 
trees. All the trees are filled the black knot, so as 
to appear as if a flock of small birds had lighted on the 
branches. Some years ago, I advised the owners to cut 
off the knots so soon as they appeared, or they would 
lose the trees—they thought best to leave them to the 
eourse of nature. The second and third set of their 
trees are now in the condition I have described, while 
my trees are free from knots. I have always looked for 
knots, when in the garden, and when one appeared, I cut 
it off at any season, whether it was loaded with fruit or 
not. The trees soon put out other shoots, which filled 
out the place of the limb cut off, and my trees are in full 
size, as if no limb had been cut off, and there is not a 
knot to be seen on them. From this treatment, I am of 
opinion, that if a knot is suffered to remain on a limb, 
the disease soon spreads, like a canker, and fills the whole 
tree, as it has the trees of my neighbors. It is a mis- 
conception, that when a tree is set, it does not require 
further treatment. 

Many years ago, I was in the habit of writing for the 
Cultivator, when it was conducted by our quondam friend, 
Judge Buel, and since, under your management ; but, of 
late years, I have abstained from writing, because the 
type-setter has been so extremely careless or officious, 
as to add what I did not write, or substitute other words 
of different meaning from mine, thereby destroying the 
true sense. 

I'll mention several cases. I gave a recipe of my mode 
of curing pork hams, by saying, that I put them into 
pickle of salt and saltpetre, after rubing them with sugar 
or molasses awhile before. The type-setter added, that 
I rubbed them full of fine salt. Another instance: I 
wrote, that Education formed the Gentleman and Chris. 
tian. To illustrate this, I wrote that the delicate ladies 
of our cities, were too effeminate to walk the paved 
streets, except in fine sunny weather; and contrasted it, 
by saying, that when the country was a perfect wilderness, 
a single family settled near to Oneida Lake. The son 
said, that when his mother sought her cow in the woods 
afternoon, and did not find the cow, she made her bed 
where the night overtook her. The type said when the 
night overtook her, which spoiled the figure, as all ani- 
mals take rest when night overtakes them, except wolves, 
thieves, bats and owls. 

In another article, in speaking of the fleetness of the 
whale, as he appears to move leisurely, when he rises to 
breathe ; the distance he has passed, shows that he moved 
like a steam engine, as he sculls with his tail, it being 
flat. The type said he sails with his tail. Yet another 
is within my recollection. In stating how the French 





peasantry of Lower Canada retain the ancient manners 
of their forefathers brought from France, that when they 
butcher a fat hog, they singe off the hair with lighted 





straw. The type said, with feathers. Ridiculous. I 
am entitled to a place in your Cultivator for the correc- 
tion of these aberations, to ward off the ridiculous, to 
those who shall read my former communications. Re- 
spectfully, Davip Tomuinson. Schenectady, March. 


, 
wer 


Prices of Land in Virginia. 


Eps. Cuttrvator—lIt is possible I have before troubled 
you with a communication of the like tenor; but I have 
received many hundreds of letters the last few months, 
from those desirous of emigrating, or making inquiries in 
relation to Eastern Virginia. I would say it is perfeetly 
useless for a man without some means, (say $1,000 and 
upwards,) to think of emigrating here. There is no worse 
country for a very poor man; but with means as above 
mentioned, many excellent locations can be found. Most 
want a farm of 100 to 200 acres, well situated, suitably 
divided into tillage, pasture, mowing and woods. Woods 
and tillage are plenty. The other part isnot here. The 
prices may be as follows: The writer knows a farm for 
sale, 18 miles from the city of Petersburgh, directly on 
the railroad, of 800 acres, 400 original growth, very com- 
fortable buildings, at $5,000—one adjoining of 150 to 170 
acres, (the writer’s,) trifling improvements, mostly in 
woods—the timber will twice pay for the land, $600—one 
adjoining, 550 acres, much very good land, $2,000—one 
two miles from the bast, 275 acres, comfortable buildings, 
$1,200—one adjoining, 1,300 acres and upwards, $5,000, 
large house, &c.; and probably there never has been ten 
bushels of grass seed sown on the whole. The lands 
above mentioned are rapidly rising in value, as many are 
commencing to improve their lands, by use of lime, marl, 
guano, &c.; and abundance of lands that three years ago 
would not produce five bushels of wheat per acre, will 
now and did the last season, 15 to 20, and that with very 
moderate improvement. In fact, everything that can be 
raised in the State of New-York, can be here, and with 
the same labor, in as great abundance. No country is 
more healthy, and railroads, &c., diverge in almost every 
direction. Those that see fit to address the writer, may 
address box 271, Petersburgh, Va. ; and it would be use- 
less for any one to waste money in time and postage, un- 
less they have means as above. 

Peach trees are now in bloom—oats, &e., are general- 
ly sown. Wheat, generally, looks backward. §S.Cuarx, 
Jr. Petersburgh, March 16, 1852. 











Sait as Mancure.—The Editor of the American Far- 
mer, says he has tried lime and salt, broadcast, upon part 
of a field of corn, the remainder of the field being treat- 
ed with lime alone. Both parts had been well manured, 
and yielded well; but the part salted continued moist 
throughout the season, the other suffered much from 
drouth. He does not state the quantity applied. He 
thinks it would be an excellent dressing for grass lands. 

Tue Corn Crop anp Catirorn1a.—Professor Mapes 
says, ‘‘ Our corn crop is now over 700 millions of bushels, 
and may be doubled onthe same number of acres, by judi- 
cious manuring and cultivation. Seven hundred million 
bushels, if exported either as corn or lard oil, would pro- 
duce $350 million dollars, and an increase of only ten 
bushels per acre throughout the country, would if ex- 


ported, return us more gold than twice our receipts 
from California.” Are not the home diggings the best? 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


saidesmtilteaaiacini 
Tight and Open Barns. 

L. C. B., of Middlebury, Vt., wishes to know “‘ wheth- 
er barns made as tight as possible, by double-boarding 
or battening, are preferable for keeping hay, to those 
built in the usual way.” 

There is no valuable portion in hay that is volatile, 
without decomposition or fermentation. Hence the com- 
mon opinion, that in pitching over a load of hay in the 
open air, a large part of it is dissipated, is entirely er- 
roneous. It may become dryer and lighter by the evapo- 
ration of moisture, but simple moisture is not nutriment. 
An acre of dry hay contains as much nutriment as an 
acre of green hay, although it may not possibly afford 
quite so much benefit in feeding, in consequence of not 
being so well assimilated, and it would be singular indeed 
if a ton, by a few minutes exposure to the wind, should 
lose a quarter of its substance, when a ton of stable 
manure requires weeks or even months, attended with 
constant, heavy, and fcetid exhalations, to lose a like 
amount. No doubt the notion originated from its light 
and loose condition cansing more show than substance. 

We cannot therefore perceive any disadvantage in an 
open barn, provided it shelters hay from the weather— 
neither does there appear to be any bad result from a 
tight barn, for the hay in the center of a large stack per- 
fectly excluded from air, is not essentially unlike the ex- 
terior. 


-.} 
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Value of Cobs as Food. 


C. D. Bent inquires if there is ‘‘ a certain flinty indi- 
gestible substance contained in cob-meal, or meal made 
from the ears of corn, that is very injurious to horses and 
cattle as a constant food.” 

We have heard intelligent farmers say that they would 
as willingly give horses fragments of pounded glass mixed 
with their food, as to feed them with cob-meal, on account 
of the small ‘ flinty” pieces it contains. This is no doubt, 
too strong a view of the case, for we have known such 
food given regularly to working horses, for successive 
months, not only without producing sensibly any bad re- 
sults, but they continued in as good order as on other 
food. Those flinty portions, however, are an evident 
annoyance to them, and if mills which grind corn in the 
cob, had a coarse sieve attached, for removing the coarser 
portions, the meal would doubtless be more valuable 
than that of the grain merely, from an equal weight of 
ears. Cattle, possessing more powerful digestive organs, 
do not appear to regard those objectionable portions. 

According to Dr. Salisbury’s analysis, the weight of cob 
is about one-quarter of that of the grain, and they con. 
tain adout one half as much sugar for a given weight, as 
the latter. Their ashes contain a much larger proportion 
of potash, than that of the grain. But the chief consti- 
tuent of the cob is woody fibre, forming about three- 
fourths of the whole, and it is the harder parts of this 

bre that constitute these “ flinty’ lumps, so called, 
which are deemed most objectionable. But this fibre is 
not wholly without its use in going to support respiration 
and sustain animal heat, according to the well known 
principles of animal economy. Hence, though not rich 











in nutritive matter, the cob may be regarded as possess- 
ing some value, the only object required being the remo- 
val of the harder portions, as already suggested. 
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Ashes as Manure. 


Wx. P. Bepet of Coxsackie inquires the best way to 
apply wood ashes to soils, ‘‘and on what kinds of vege- 
tation it is most beneficial—the quantity necessary—when 
to be used, and the value per bushel to the purchaser.” 

We have much theory, and very little accurate experi- 
ment, on the application of ashes as manure. Theory is 
of great value, or rather it becomes so, when submitted 
to the test of varied, repeated, and rigidly accurate trial, 
in connexion with weighing and measuring. Gucss work 
and vague estimate may satisfy the experimenter, but 
not the public. For these reasons, we are unable to give 
our correspondent much definite information on the sub- 
ject. 

Ashes are generally most useful on soils which have 
been long cultivated; because, as they are the mincral 
portion of plants, they supply the deficiency which has 
been caused by long cropping. Sometimes, however, 
new land is much benefitted, where the soil is naturally 
deficient in some of the constituents of ashes. Analysis 
may assist in pointing out such deficiency ; experiment 
is an excellent mode of determining. Ashes will be bene- 
ficial to all crops on soils which lack its ingredients; the 
inquiry should therefore be, on what soils, rather than 
for what crops, is it most useful? 

The quantity to apply, it is obvious, must also depend 
on the condition of the soil—it is not usual, however, to 
give a dressing of more than a few hundred bushels per 
acre. An analysis of the soil might exhibit the degree 
of deficiency, from which a calculation could be made 
of the amount needed by a growing crop; but such a 
calculation could only be regarded as a guide or illumi- 
nation to experiment—the latter, carefully conducted, 
being the final test. 

A good time for the application isin autumn, the mois. 
ture dissolving the soluble parts, which become well dif- 
fused through the soil before vegetation commences in 
spring. The time of year is not a matter of great mo- 
ment, unless very large quantities are used. 

As for the mode of applying—the object, plainly, is to 
incorporate it with such portion of the soil as the roots 
fecd in; hence if worked in by a strong harrow, two 
horse cultivator, gang-plow, or even with a common rath- 
er shallow running plow, it will answer a good purpose, 
but when the two latter implementsare used, the ground 
should be well harrowed first, after the ashes have been 


spread over, in order to mix them well with the earth. 
. ae 


Orchard Insect---Canker Worm? 














A correspondent at Bristol Centre, Ontario co., N. Y., 
who has omitted to give us his name, states that about 
four years since, four trees in the center of an orchard 
were attacked by an insect that destroyed all the leaves, 
and have now spread all over the orchard. The past 
year every tree was stripped—the mischief was done early 
in snmmer, and not only leaves but young apples eaten. 
When stripped, the trees appear as if scorched by fire. 

This insect is either the Canker-worm, so destructive 
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in some parts of New-England, or one nearly allied to it 
in habits. The reason of itsspreading so slowly, is doubt- 
less owing to the female perfect insect having no wings, 
and therefore being unable to travel far in laying its eggs. 
This is the case with the canker-worm, which is most 
destructive early in summer—which causes an orchard 
to appear as ‘‘ scorched”—and which descends into the 
earth, undergoes its transformations, and comes out in 
the perfect insect late in autumn or early in spring, and 
lays its eggs by first crawling up the tree. 

The remedies consist in keeping the insects from ascend- 
ing the tree. The best is perhaps the following:—Take 
two pieces of board a foot wide and two feet long; hol- 
low outa space in each, so that when placed together 
they shall enclose the trunk of the tree. Smear their 
under surfaces with tar, place them to the tree, and a 
large nail or two driven through one into the other at 
each end, secures them to their place. The crevices be- 
tween the boards and the tree are stuffed with fine grass, 
wool, or swingling tow. Tar has been applied directly 
to the bark, but it injures or kills the tree, soon® gets 
crusted in the hot sun, and the caught insects soon form 
a bridge, over which the rest pass. It is said that a sub- 
stance much better than tar may be prepared by burn- 
ing an old india rubber shoe over a dish, into which the 
melted substance will gradually drop, and form a viscid 
juice, which will not dry in a year. Perhaps a broad 
belt of worsted smeared with it, and placed round the 
tree, would answer the desired purpose. It should be 
applied by mid-autumn, and remain till the next sum- 
mer. 

In order that our correspondent may determine wheth- 
er this is the true canker worm, (which possibly may have 
been conveyed there by some unknown means,) we an- 
nex Dr. Harris’s description of the caterpillar, or insect 
in the larva state :— 


A very great difference of color is observable among 
canker-worms of different ages, and even among those of 
the same size. It is possible that some of these variations 
may arise from a difference of species; but it isalso true 
that the same species varies much in color. When very 
young, they have two minute warts on the top of the 
last ring; and they are then generally of a blackish or 
dusky brown color, with a yellowish stripe on each side 
of the body; there are two whitish bands across the head ; 
and the belly is also whitish. When fully grown, these 
individuals become ash-colored on the back, and black on 
the sides, below which the pale yellowish line remains. 
Some are found of a dull greenish yellow and others of 
a clay color, with slender interrupted blackish lines on the 
sides, and small spots of the same color on the back. 
Some are green, with two white stripes on the back. The 
head and the feet partake of the general color of the 
body ; the belly is paler. When not eating, they remain 
stretched out at full length, and resting on their fore and 
hind legs, beneath the leaves. 





Sowing Buckthorn Seed. 





Will it do to plant Buckthorn seed in the spring, and 
will it be necessary to scald them to promote their sprout- 
ing the coming summer. Farmer’s Bory. Platte City, 
Missouri, Jan. 10, 1852. 

Buckthorn seed should be treated precisely in the same 
way as apple seed—that is, mixed with sand in autumn 
as soon as gathered and washed out; exposed to the 
weather in winter; and planted early in spring as soon as 





sprouting commences, or before. This we have found 
uniformly successful. Perhaps exposure to the weather 
is not essential, as we have tried no other way. Old seed 
will not grow. We know not the effect of scalding, but 
would rather not try it. 


ao 


Burnt Clay. 








Messrs. Epitors—I would wish to make the inquiry, 
if you know of pounded brick ever being used as a ma- 
nure for top-dressing, and what its effects had been. I 
believe that chemists maintain that burned clay has the 
power of absorbing ammonia. Perhaps old bricks have 
been tried in confirmation of this theory. Not wishing 
to takea “leap in the dark,” I would like to obtain 
some information through your paper. ‘‘ A SupscriBerR.” 
Petersburg, Va., March 9, 1852. 

Burning clay soils, which has been found sometimes 
very beneficial, appears to operate, so far as the clay is 
concerned, more in altering its texture, and destroying 
its tenacity, than in any other way. Pounded brick could 
be of no use in any way but inaffecting the texture of the 
soil, and would be a costly operation where some hun. 
dreds of loads would be required to produce any ma 
terial influence. There is enough clay in all soils to ab 
sorb all the ammonia they usually come in contact with 
It will be observed that the heat, in burning soils, operates 
in several ways, as for example in reducing the vegetable 
parts to ashes, rendering the lime caustic, &c. It ap- 
pears never to be of any use except on heavy soils, and 
is most so on those with a large portion of decayed vege- 
table matter. 


Applying Guano. 


You will confer a favor by informing me what quantity 
of Peruvian guano should be applied per acre to Indian 
corn, and also the most approved method of application. 
Very respectfully yours, Samu. D. Bowen. Coventry, 
Rhode- Island. 

Two or three hundred pounds to anacre is usually con- 
sidered enough—perhaps corn, which will bear much 
manuring, might have 400 lbs. We should, however, 
prefer not giving so much, and applying at the same time 
one-half the usual amount, more or less, of common 
yard-manure, more especially if the ground isnot already 
well supplied with vegetable matter. 

The best mode is to mix it thoroughly with several 
times its bulk of peat, or with soil which contains much 
mould, and let it remain several days before applying, 
when it may be treated as rich compost. If from neces- 
sity, it must be applied alone, it should be sowed in damp 
or rainy weather, and well harrowed into the soil. It 
may be then plowed under to a moderate or slight depth. 











Wash for Brick Work. 


Will you be so kind as to inform me whether there is 
any kind of composition that can be put ona brick house 
in the place of paint, as has been formerly used, a com- 
position that ischeap and durable. Your obedient serv’t., 
Heman B. Hammonn. Bristol, Ohio, March 12, 1852. 

On hard, well-burnt brick, simple lime-whitewash will 
adhere, become hard, and endure for many years, often 
quite as well aspaint. The quality of the brick has much 
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to do with its permanence. Downing, in his work on 
Country Houses,gives the following :—‘‘ Slack half a bush- 
el of lime ina barrel, by pouring over it hot water enough 
to cover it four or five inches deep, stirring till slacked 
—then fill the barrel two-thirds full of water, and add 
one bushel of water-lime. Dissolve in water and add 
three pounds of sulphate of zinc. The whole should be 
of the thickness of paint, ready for use with the brush. 
This wash is improved by the addition of a peck of white 
sand stirred in just before using. The color is a pale 
stone color, nearly white. To make it fawn color, add 
one pound yellow ochre, two pounds raw umber, and two 
pounds Indian red. To make it drab, add one pound 
each of Indian red, umber, and lampblack.” This wash 
the author says he has tested thoroughly, and that it sets 
and adheres very firmly. 
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Sowing Timothy---Bone Manure. 





Epcar Burrovucus, of Loudon Bridge, Va., makes 
the following inquiries,—1. The best time to sow timothy 
seed. 2. The quantity per acre, and 3. How many 
pounds of sulphuric acid will be required to 100 Ibs. of 
bones to reduce them to powder, and what degree of di- 
lution is necessary. 

1. If the timothy is sown and lightly covered by mid- 
autumn, the young plants will get a good foot hold by 
winter. The oat crop is too thick in growth—wheat is 
better; but at the north, some farmers have been very 
successful by sowing grass seed as a separate crop very 
early in spring. If there is danger of its drying up by 
the hot sun, a mixture of clover might prevent this re- 
sult. 

2. Many sow only four quarts per acre, and consider 
this abundant—we prefer a peck, as giving a closer and 
heavier crop. 

3. Fifty pounds of sulphuric acid will usually reduce 
100 pounds of bones—perhaps 40 lbs. would do, if of the 
strongest quality. It should be diluted with about three 
times its bulk of water, added gradually. The best way 
is to apply it in separate portions in two or three suc- 
cessive days. 





Analysis of Oil Cake and Wheat Bran. 


Could you not favor the readers of the Cultivator with 
the analysis of the different kinds of oil cake, viz: that 
made from the large seed or Calcutta seed, and that made 
from the small seed or seeds of Linum usitatissimum. 
Also the analysis of wheat bran. By giving the above 
information I have no doubt you will oblige many of your 
readers, particularly inexperienced ones like myself. The 
cake meal of the small seed is much more mucilaginous 
and palatable than that of the large or Calcutta seed, but 
whether it is more nutritious I cannot determine. Yours 
respectfully. F.B. Potey. Montgomery Co., Pa. 

We do not know of any analysis of oil cake. The only 
analysis of bran now at hand, gives the following result, 
which is not very minute — 


rts. 
DE PR aioe Sedegerctinecec 44.15 
Earthy phosphates,..........eeeee08 46 50 
DE ce ick dn tg Be eenes apnea 50 
IE EE Eee 25 


Prof. Norton says, ‘‘ It is a singular fact, than in all 
the seeds of wheat, and of other grains, the principal 





part of the oil lies near, or in the skin, as also does a 
large portion of the gluten. The bran owes to this much 
of its nutritive and fattening qualities. Thus, in refining 
our flour to the utmost possible extent, we diminish 
somewhat its value for food. The phosphates of the ash 
also lie to a great degree in the skin.” 
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Destructive Orchard Caterpillar. 


N. H. Norss, of Otisco, N. Y., inquires for a remedy 
for the destructive caterpillar which stripped orchards 
of their leaves last summer, so generally, in large portions 
of Onondaga and Cayuga counties. As this differs from 
the common orchard caterpillar in having no nests, it can- 
not be easily destroyed in a wholesale manner, and we 
do not know of any practicable and effectual remedy. 
We do not possess any other material information in re- 
lation to it than was given in the Cultivator for August 
last. More than 20 years ago it stripped the forests in 
some parts of Cayuga county, but soon after disappeared, 
except in small numbers, until its formidable re-appear- 
ance last year. 
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Information Wanted. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to the following in- 
quiries, from some of our readers:— 

Crover Macuine.—Please let me know in your next, 
what machine you recommend as being the best for thresh- 
ing clover. B.D. Montreal, March 24. 

Freepine O11 Caxe.—I would inquire through the 
pages of the Cultivator, what proportion of oil cake meal 
Mr. Johnston mixed with corn meal in feeding fattening 
cattle. J.W.G. Ball’s Pond, Conn. 

FerpinG Pouttry.—lI should like to make an inquiry 
respecting the best management and feeding domestic 
fowls, where they are kept expressly for their eggs. Is 
it best to give them all the grain and other stuff they will 
eat? Will high feeding make them too much inclined to 
fatten, rather than lay? I would like to see an article 
on this point, in your paper. Satmon Coox. North 
Springfield, Vt., Feb. 26, 1852. 

Use or Lime.—I have a quantity of air slacked lime, 
which I wish to apply, at the rate of about 10 bushels to 
the acre, to corn and potatoes, manured in the hill, on 
rather light-yellow loam soil. How shall I apply it, to 
insure the best result to crops this season? The lime has 
been burned some two years. H.H. Harris. Moriah, 
Essez: co., N. Y. 








+e 

Will you please inform me through the columns of the 
Cultivator, how many cows a fair sized yearling bull with 
good keep, will serve without injury to himself or pro- 
duce. Susscraiper. Swanton, Vt., March 15. 

We have had no experience on this subject, that would 
enable us to answer thisinquiry understandingly. Youatt, 
however, who is usually regarded as very high authority 
in such matters, says that a bull should never be used at 
that age—that “it is absurd and dangerous to begin 
when a yearling—he will come in season at two years old 
—he will be better at three.” This is all the informa- 
tion he gives on this subject. 











Temperance is the best physic. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
cmeitliinaiili 
Rvugat ARCHITECTURE; being a complete deseriptivn of Farm 

Houses, Cottages, and Out-buildings, comprising Wood-houses, 

Workshops, Tool-houses, Carriage and Wagon-houses, Stables, 

Smoke and Ash-houses, Ice-houses, Apiary or Bee-house, Poul- 

try Houses, Rabbitry, Dovecote, Piggery, Barns and Sheds for 

Cattle, &c.; together with Lawns, Pleasure Grounds and Parks ; 

the Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable Garden. Also, Useful and Orna- 

mental Domestic Animals for the Country Resident, &c. &c. &c. 

By Lewis F. Atten. C. M.Saxton: New-York. 

This work is designed to afford suggestions and furnish 
models to the farmer at every step of progress, from the 
selection of a site for building, till the dwelling is com- 
pleted, the out-buildings erected, the grounds laid out, 
the shrubbery planted, the farm stocked, and the entire 
fixtures of a homestead are ready for the occupant. 

This is a great deal for one man to undertake in the 
compass of a book of 384 12 mo. pages; but the author 
has gone through the whole catalogue quite masterly, 
thinking, talking, recommending and criticising in his 
own style. He has followed the teachings of no master. 
builder, adopted no order of architecture, but in a sort 
of sui generic way been guided by a taste, formed by 
close observation of the prominent wants of the farmer, 
rather than the study of architectural rules. Most of the 
designs for farm-houses strike the eye favorably, their 
expression being rather that of convenience and repose, 
than of gaudy show or artisticeffect. The spirit in which 
the book is written, is eminently calculated to recom. 
mend it to an extensive circulation. It cannot fail to 
exert a good influence wherever it is read, to improve 
the taste, and give the farmer and general reader many 
timely and valuable bints. 





History OF THE UNITED States oF AMERICA. Written in accord- 
ance with the principles of peace. By M. Murray. B. B. Mus. 
sey & Co, 441 pages. 

This neat volume comprises the history of the country 

from the discovery of Columbus till the close of the 

Mexican war. The authoress, a highly esteemed mem- 

ber of the Society of Friends, while evincing strong feel- 

ings of patriotism and much attachment to political liber- 
ty, has adopted aa leading principle that the value of 
history depends on its strict impartiality and truthful 
coloring, without regard to national pride or national 
prejudice; and that the promptings of true patriotism 
will seek, not the concealment, but cure of national de- 
fects. This intention appears to be carried out with much 
candor as well as ability. However views may differ on 
the subject of war, we are confident that it will be gene- 
rally conceded that most of our histories exhibit altogether 
too much of its glitter, with very little of its real mise- 
ries or enormous cost. Believing, as we always have 
done, that agriculture and rural improvement are espe- 
cially the great arts of peace, and can never flourish in 
the midst of the storms of war, we cannot but hail with 
pleasure this attempt to promote in the rising generation 
the feelings of the superior patriotism of peace and justice. 





Harpers’ New Monrsyy Macazine. Harper & Brothers: New- 
York. 


This publication has met with a reception altogether 
unprecedented. The publishers have recently purchased 
‘‘The INTERNATIONAL,” and if the union of the two 


| combine the talent and excellencies of both, we shall 
have a periodical, American in its character, elevating in 
its influence, and above competition. The series of ar- 
ticles, by Rev. J. S. C. Assorr, on Napoleon, are alone 
worth the subscription price. ‘‘ The Bleak House,” the 
first chapters of which are in the April number, promises 
to equal the best of Dickens’ popular works. As a so- 
cial reformer, Dickens holds the first rank—no abuse 
of power is too kingly to escape rebuke, and no public 
wrong sufficiently legalised to pass review unnoticed. 





PicroriaL Freip Boox or Tue RevoivtTion. By B. J. Losstne 
Harper & Brothers: New-York. 

The twenty-first number of this work fully sustains the 
previous encomiums, we have expressed. The cursory 
reader of history, will be instructed by it, and the anti- 
quarian delighted with the treasures it brings to light. 





HorsEs—their varieties, breeding, and management in health and 
disease. 

Domestic Fow. anp ORNAMENTAL Pouttry. 

Tue Hive anp THE Honky Bes, with an account of the diseases of 
Bees, and their remedies. 

THE Hoe, its origm and varieties, and treatment under disease. C 
M. Saxton, New-York. 

The above are the titles of a series of hand-books, 
which contain, in a cheap and convenient form, much 
that is desirable for every farmer. Their author, H. D. 
RICHARDSON, is extensively known in England, as a re. 
liable and popular writer, and their contents will repay 
a careful perusal—besides twenty-five cents will buy either 
of them. 





Tue AMERICAN Rose Cuttunist. C. M. Saxton: New-York. 
This book gives a full catalogue of the different species 
and varieties of the Rose; the most approved methods of 
cultivation, propagation, pruning, &c., together with di- 
rections for the treatment of the Dahlia. It is a season. 
able issue, and no one need say, in defence of his vacant 
lawn, that he is ignorant of how to cultivate the Rose. 
Price 25 cents. 





A PracticaL TTEeaTIsE on Manvures. E. S. Jones & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

This reprint from a publication of the British Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, comprises a trea- 
tise on the nature and properties of Vegetable, Animal, 
and Mineral Manures; modes of preparation and applica- 
tion, and their effect. Thoughthe result of experiments 
on a foreign soil, and more particularly adapted to Eng- 
lish climate, much that is useful may be found in its pa- 
ges. 


PLANTATION AND Farm InsTRUCTION, REGULATION, REcorp, IN- 
VENTORY AND Account Boox. J. W. Randolph, Richmond, Va. 





A Southern Planter has reduced toa complete sys- 
tem, the entire business of a Plantation, and publishes it 
as a guide to others. The minuteness with which the 
detail of all the operations on a plantation is treated, is a 
model for farmers. Why should not some northern far- 
mer do the same for the benefit of the agricultural com- 
munity? 





Grauam’s Macazine. Geo. R. Graham: Philadelphia. 

The Editor seems to understand to perfection, the art 
of combining the pleasing and instructive, the beautiful 
and the true. Its illustrations are finely executed, and 





its contents original. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 
Award of Premiums. 


It appears by our bdoks, that the following gentlemen are entitled 
to the Premiums for the largest lists of subscribers furnished for Tue 
Cuxtivator for 1852, prior to 10th of April: 








1. J. P. Mills, Galesville, N. Y.,... ....+++- 185 subs. $50 
2. A. Cary, Fort i § Caer Dii<cetat 40 
3. Hiram Mills, Lowville,.. ........000000- 184 ..s00 DS 
4. H. & J. Brewer, Springfield, Mass.,..... 126 civces BD 
5. James Wells, Johustown, N. Y.,.....++++ 100 ....0 25 
6. L. W. Curtis, Madison, N. Y¥.,......... 0+. 90 ss... 17,50 
7. P. Stedman, Chickopee, Mass.,..........+ 90 ...00% 17,50 
8. F. R. Williams, Havre de Grace, Md.,... 78 ....++- 10 
9. A. S. Thurber, Rouse’s Point, N. Y.,.... 59 .....- 5 


The above prizes will be paid in cash on béing called for. 

To all others, who have sent us thirty or more subscribers, THE 
HoRTICULTURIST, Will be sent for the year 1852. 

To all who have sent us fifteen, and under thirty, Tae Hotrticut- 
TURIST wil be sent for six months. 

(G> We have entered and sent the Horticulturist, so far as we 
know, to all who are entitled to it; but as it is possible that some 
mistakes may have occurred, we will thank any agent who may be 
entitled to receive the Horticulturist, to give us immediate notice if 
he has failed to receive the numbers from Januury. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Communications have come to 
hand, since our last, from A Plowman, D. Lackland, L. 
Durand, A. D.C., Subscriber, W. G. Edmundson, S. 
Clarke, Jr., J. L. Pope, P., L. W. Martin, Chester 
County, David Tomlinson, Platanus, C. H. Cleaveland, 
F. M. R., Sanford Howard, A Subscriber. 

Books, Pamputets, &c., have been received as follows: 
Dr. BRInKLE’s Remarks on Entomology, before the Penn. 
Ag. Convention. Package of Seeds, from Hon. T. 
Ewsank, Com. of Patents. A Treatise on the Pota- 
to, with an Essay to show the Cause of the Disease, and 
to suggest its Remedy, by Wau. J. A. Braprorp.— Deer 
Peas,” from Mr. L. S. W. Forsom, Choctaw Nation — 
For list of books received, see Notices of ‘* New-Publica- 
tions.” 

(> The continuation of F. M. R.’s ‘‘ Notes of a Tour 
in France,” came too late for this month, as did also se- 
veral other communications intended for this number. 

‘¢ A Subscriber,” at Princeton, Illinois, will find his 
inquiry about mowing machines, answered in our last 
number, p. 130. 

(1G Some one at Greenfield Center, has requested us 
to inform him by mail, where he could purchase Bremen 
Geese and Aylesbury Ducks, but as he has omitted to 
give us his name, we could not write to him; and would 
say here, that we do not know where either can be pro- 
cured. 

{> In answer to several inquiries about Poultry, we 
would state that we know of none of the fancy varieties 
to be had any where in this vicinity. 














Datry-FED Pork.—An impression prevails, more or 
less, in this country, that pork from swine fed on whey 
or skimmed milk, is not as good as that fed wholly on 
Indian corn. It is probably true that a mixture of food 
produces the best quality of flesh; but to suppose that 
the waste of the dairy has a tendency to injure the quali- 
ty of the pork, is evidently erroneous. Richardson, in 
his late treatise on the hog, observes,—‘‘ The Wiltshire 


bacon is of peculiarly delicious quality; but the cause is 
obvieus, and is not to be referred to any of the details 
of the curing process. This bacon is prepared from 
awiry-fed pork. This is the true secret.” 





Pusuic Sates or Improvep Carrre.—Our readers 
will notice by advertisements in this paper, that two large 
public sales of improved stock are to be held in this 
State, the coming summer—the first, that of L.G. Mor- 
RIS, Esq., to take place at his farm at Mount Fordham, 
near New-York city, on the ninth of June, consisting of 
Short-horn, Devon, and Ayrshire cattle; South-Down 
sheep, and Suffolk and Essex pigs. It is a gratifying 
evidence of the increasing demand for pure bred stock, 
that Mr. Morais’ previous sales have been such as to in- 
duce him to continue his importations and annual public 
sales. 

Mr. Atten’s SALE, it will be seen, isto take place near 
this city in August next, and will be one of the largest 
yet held in the State; and at a season of the year when 
our southern and western friends are usually more or 
less in this section of the country, the attendance will 
probably be large. From the long experience which Mr. 
Auten has had asa breeder, and in the excellent ma- 
terial which he has from time to time ingrafted into his 
herd, we think the most fastidious judges of fine stock, 
cannot but find something among his numerous animals 
which will gratify their choice. To such as wish to ob- 
tain good milking cows, as well as choice blooded ani- 
mals, the opportunity for good selections will be a rare 
one. There is no one appendage to the comfort of house- 
keeping. more difficult to obtain, than well-bred, good- 
looking, deep-milking cows; and our people are beginning 
to find out that it is quite as easy to keep a good cow as 
a poor one, and infinitely more agreeable to the sight to 
have a fine, well developed creature about them, than a 
poor unhappy looking thing, yielding little profit in her 
milk, and no pleasure in her sight. 





Frenca Merino SHEEP.—We give in this paper, por- 
traits of several of the French Merinoes, imported by 
Mr. Jewett of Vermont, last year, and now owned by 
him and Messrs. Morse and Hotastrp. These sheep 
have been so favorably received, that Mr. Jewerr has, 
as we are informed, again sailed for France, to procure 
another lot. 

Live AND Deap Weicur or Hoc’.—Samuel Linn, 
of Ohio, states in the Patent Office Report, that he thinks 
one-sixth, (instead of one-fifth, the common rule,) is 
about the true estimate of the difference between live and 
Jead weight. A hog weighing alive 242 lbs., weighed 
when dressed, 202 Ibs., a loss of one-sixth. Doubtless 
the breed would affect the result; a big-headed, heavy- 
legged race, might give a different result from those spe- 
cimens of neatness, the Suffolks and Berkshires. 








HABIT OF VARIETIES OF POTATOES IN WITHSTANDING 
THE Rot.—It has always been known that certain varie- 
ties of potatoes were more inclined than others to be af- 
fected by rot. The Carters, and the Mercers, or Neshan- 
nocks, have generally perished badly. A striking com- 
parison of the different habits of varicties in this respect. 
was shown to the writer by Wau. S. Kine, Esq., Manton, 
R. I. He planted a piece of ground, last year, to the 
Mercer, and a round blue potato, in alternate rows. At 
the time they were dug, the blue potatoes were entirely 
sound, but the Mercers were so much affected with rot, 
that nearly the whole of them were left on the field. 
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Osace Orance Hepcrs.—Countless miles of hedges 
of this plant are set out in the state of Illinois, and as 
D. F. Kinney remarks in the Prairie Farmer, “‘ they 
will have either a great deal of good fence, or a vast 
amount of worthless brush, in a few years”—doubtless 
the former, if unsparing pruning is given. ‘“‘ I was told 
there were some hedges in the vicinity of Galesburg, 
only two years old, that were considered sufficiently 
strong to resist all attempts of animals to get through 
them.” This was in a very fertile soil, where trees out- 
grew those at the east, two or three to one. The Over- 
mans, nurserymen, in Fulton county, in that state, we 
are informed have two million Osage Orange plants for 
sale—a strong expression of their confidence in its use- 
fulness. 

Savina Manure.—The Michigan Farmer gives the 
practice of a Scotch farmer, in the saving and manage- 
ment of his manure, which we cannot but regard as emi- 
nently economical of its fertilizing qualities, and worthy 
of general adoption except in the depth of winter, when 
it may be delayed. To prevent dissipation by evapora- 
ting and washing, he draws it away as fast as it is thrown 
from the stable, piles it up in some convenient place on 
the farm, first placing a layer of the fresh manure, to a 
depth of 8 or 10 inches, then a layer of common soil 
about four inches thick, which presses the course down 
to about the same thickness, then another layer of ma- 
nure, which in like manner is followed by another layer 
of earth, and so on till the pile is completed. In this 
way the volatile portions are preserved, and he asserts the 
manure is of double value to what it would have been 
lying in the yard. 

Remepy For Curcutio.—Thomas W. Ludlow, Jr., 
states in the Horticulturist, that he has effectually re- 
pelled the cureulio by syringing the trees with whitewash 
made of unslacked lime, with a small portion of flour 
sulphur niixed through it, that is, ‘‘a handful or two” 
of sulpbur to a *‘ pailful” of whitewash. Twenty plum 
trees had blossomed for six years without fruit; two 
were syringed the present year, and the result is, one is 
so loaded as toneed propping. [Quere—what about the 
other tree? We are not informed—the best to be said at 
present of this remedy, is, that it is worthy of further 
trial. ] 

FATTENING PROPERTIES OF PEAS AND Breans.—These 
articles have been found by chemical analysis, rich in 
nitrogen. The inference has been that they would be 
specially useful in supporting the waste of the muscles 
of animals, and it has been suggested that they would be 
particularly useful in the production of wool. They are, 
evidently, valuable for these purposes, but not the less 
valuable for the production of fat. Those persons who 
have used peas for fattening hogs, consider them worth 
as much as Indian corn. In districts where that grain is 
not readily grown, very fine pork is produced from peas. 
Dickson, in his work ‘‘ On the breeding of Live Stock,” 
states that a sweepstakes was entered into between five 
East Lothian farmers, to be claimed by the one who 
should be pronounced the best feeder of cattle. Forty 
cattle of the same breed, and in equal condition were 
divided between them, as fairly as possible. They were 
put up together the second week in September, and 














killed at Christmas following. The winner of the stakes 
fed his animals wholly on boiled beans, with hay. 





Rectamminae Swamps.—The Editor of the Michigan 
Farmer says, that the application of 25 loads of clay-per 
acre, to drained swamp, produced a wonderful effect in 
fitting it for wheat, in an experiment he witnessed in Eng- 
land. Clayed and unclayed, were both treated with gu- 
ano; but while the clayed portion was as high as his head» 
stood thick, with long heads, the other presented only 
the appearance of ordinary wheat. 





Trees AND Suruss.—One of the most perfect speci- 
mens of thorough gardening, both as relates to fruit and 
ornamental trees, is furnished by the grounds of H. W. 
Sargent, near Fishkill, N. Y. After trying the English 
Evergreen shrubs, he found them poorly adapted to this 
climate, such as hollies, laurels, laurustinus, &c., and 
rejected them. But he has succeeded quite satisfactori- 
ly with the following, viz: Magnolias—conspicua, sou- 
Jangiana, tripetela, purpurea, glacilis, glauca, longifolia, 
and macrophylla; and the following pines—cembra, ex- 
celsa, pinaster. pumilis, Lambertiana, Gerondiana, aus- 
triacus, maretta, and maratina. 


Strone Horsres.—The Editor of the Michigan Far- 
mer states that he saw cart-horses in Liverpool, England, 
much smaller than the London cart-horse, but apparent- 
ly not inferior to them in strength, (and which he thinks 
are of the Clydesdale breed,) which were ‘‘ hauling” cot- 
ton and guano, load after load, up hill and down, with five 
or six tons to a load, two horses being attached to each. 


Tue Farmer at Home, is the title of a new work now 
in press, by Rev. Dr. Buaxke, author of the “‘ Farmer’s 
Every-Day Book,” and many other valuable works. It 
is intended as a cyclopedia of the more important topics 
of modern agriculture, and in natural history and domes- 
tic economy. C. M. Saxton, publisher, New-York. 








STOVES. 
HE subscribers are prepared to furnish dealers with a full as- 
sortment of PARLOR and COOKING STOVES for coal and 
wood, on liberal terms. 
Circulars giving particulars can be had on application. 
JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver st., Albany, N. Y. 

May 1, 1852—6t. 





FOR SALE, 


THOROUGH bred, 4 year old, DURHAM BULL. Pedigree: 
Sire, Symmeiry, American Herd Book, p. 131, (166.) Dam, 
Gipsey, American Herd Book, p. 151. This Bull won the first prize 
in his class at the State Fair at Syracuse. W. FULLER. 
Skaneateles, May 1, 1852—1t. 





Morgan Horse, Young Black Hawk. 


Ske splendid colt will stand at the stable of Irvin D. Remington, 
in Sennett, Cayuga eounty, one mile northeast of ‘Throopsville. 
Season ending in August. 

Young Black Hawk is a jet black colt, of good size, and one of the 
best proportioned and elegant moving colts thatcan be produced. He 
was four years old in September, 1851, and took the third premium 
at our State Fair last fall, held at Rochester, and as taken the first 

rewium at our county fair also. He was sired by old Biack H..wk, 
Fept by D. E. Hill, of Bridport, Vermont. His dam was a Messen. 
ger, got by old Mambrina—grandam by Plato—he by old Messenger 
—great grandam by imported Messenger. He comes te nearest to 
his sire for form and action, of any of his colts, huving the old horse’s 
head and neck perfectly. ; 

He will stand for a limited number of mares, at my stable coring 
the week, with the exception of Saturdays, through the scason; a 
are invited to call and see him. Terms. $10 to insure with foal, $3 
for the season, $5 for a single leap. Good keepimg provided at the 
risk of the owners. IRVIN D. REMINGTON, 

May 1—21.* Seunet, Cayuga county, N. ¥ 
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New-York State A ericultural Works, Albany. N. Y., 


BY WHEELER, MELICK & Co. 


HE subscribers offer this season a new and most valuable ma- | variety. I sold it from the Machine for seed, without other cleaning. 
chine in the successful combination of a Winnower with their | Oats it will clean better than any Fanning Mill I ever used.” 


Overshot Thresher. It is easily driven by one Double Horse Power, [From E. T. Tiffany, of Dimock, Pa.] 
and has been now fairly tested, a large number having been in con- « Messrs. Wheeler, Melick § Co aall camalies your combined Theesh, 
stant use during the past Threshing season. er and Winnower, one of the best machines ever introduced into 


We have numerous letters from gentlemen who have used the Northern Pennsylvania. I have used one of them through Decem- 
Winnower, and gave extracts from a few of them in our advertise- ber and a part of January, and did more business than any other 4 
ments of last month, and we now inserta few more. We might add | machines in this place. With a good team, I can thresh 400 bushels 
a large number, but it is deemed unnecessary. of Oats per day, and I think with an exchange I could thresh 500 or 

[From R. Olney, of Portage, N. Y.] 600 and with less waste and expense than any other machine in ex- 

“© Messrs. Wheeler, Melick § Co.—I will now state some facts in | istence. Could I get experienced workmen, I would order one or 
regard to your Thresher and Winnower. We first used it to thresh | two more. It would be the best investmentI could make. I can 
Oats, which were good, and not very long straw. With 5 hands we | make better profit with one of your machines, than can be obtained 
threshed and cleaned, fit for any market, 60 bushels per hour, while | from any two farms in Susquehanna Co. Your Thresher and Win- 
rmiuing. This is not guess work as is frequently the case, but we | nower receives the highest approbation of our farmers.” 
kept the time to the minutes, and much larger figures might have been [From Samuel Tucker, of North Evans, N. Y.] 
made had we exerted ourselves. Our Wheat was heavy growth and ‘ Messrs. Wheeler, Melick § Co—In reply to your request about 
very long straw. We averaged 20 to 25 bushels an hour, using a pair | the ‘Thresher and Winnower, I am ready to answer that it works 
of mules, an‘ a span of very light horses, alternately, but witheither | wel), Indeed its equal was never seen in Erie Co. I have threshed 
team alone, and 5 hands, I can thresh 400 bushels good Oats a day, | 18.794 bushels of Wheat, Oats, and Barley, besides 50 Busneis of 
and half that quantity of Wheat, and make it no harder for team or | Grass Seed. A number of my neighbors want machines like mine.”? 


hands, than ordinary farm work. The machine is admirably adap- : : es 
ted to the farmer’s a can be worked at so little expense, maa bad i Price of Double Power Thresher and Winnower, $225. 
weather, when little pc dg be ae :- 7 of ~ ee simple and | The superiority of WHEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY CHAIN 
durable yraregniesa t - tty ing. 1a = & rea ; or soon aa HORSE POWER, and OVERSHOT THRESHER and SEPA- 
out, bat that a ee cowed aa yi Se Ps . ~ eae we" | RATOR, is universally acknowledged. Thousands of them are in 
and wastes less than aon * snot oh ~ — + see ™ i yang + use, many of which have threshed from 50,000 to 100,000 bushe!s of 
nutely, that you on — erstand ¢ 4 nets he way Oe Boys figures ¢. | grain, and are still in good condition. Probably more than four times 
have given being taken from our ordinary threshing, without any ef- | 9, many of these machines were sold during last year, as of any oth- 
fort to hurry business. er kind. They are beyond doubt the most durable and economical 
From S. H. Olney, of Granger, N. Y.] machine in use. Their capacity has been tested by repeated trials, 
“* Messrs. Wheeler, Melick § Co.—I have used your Patent Horse | as well at the New-York and Pennsylvania Fairs, as on several pri- 
Power and Winnower whule it threshed about 3.000 bushels of grain, | vate occasions, in competition with another machine made in this 
and am happy to say it has given the best satisfaction. With a light | city, which has been advertised to be far superior to ours, and jn ev- 
pair of horses and 5 hands, we have threshed from 50 to 60 bushels | ery instance the result has been about one third, and in some instan- 
of Oats per hour, and about half as much Wheat. My ordinary | ces more, in favor of our machines. In every case except one, 
day’s work of Oats is from 250 to 300 bushels, and 125 to 150 of | where we have submitted our machine to a working test at Fairs, it 
Wheat. I can confidently recommend this machine to farmers, as | has taken the highest premiums, and in that excepted case, the Com- 
superior to any I have used, although I have used various kinds | mittee decided that our machine performed its work in 8 minutes, and 
for about 15 years.” its competitor in 113 minutes, being nearly one third in favor of ours. 
[From Chester Olney, dated March 1, 1952.] We have also exhibited ours, i competition with the same ma- 
“ Messrs. Wheeler, Melick § Co —Last fall I employed Mr. Olney, chine, at the State Fairs in Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania, and 
with one of your Powers and Winnowers, to do my threshing, and [ | #!so at the Provincial Fair in Upper Canada, at all of which we re- 
most cheerfully state that the work was done better, with a less num- | Ceived the highest Premiums, viz: In Ohio a Silver Medal and Diplo- 
ber of hands, and less waste, than ever before, with other machines. | 4} in Michigan $20; in Pennsylvania $10; and in Canada a Di- 

It averaged from 20 to 30 bushels per hour of Wheat, and twice as | Ploma. ~~ ae de Be oes 
much of Oats.” : We have numerous similar testimonials from County Societies, 
ae where we have always received the highest premiums awarded to 

[From N. Olney, Esq., of Portage, N. Y.] Chain Powers 
“ Messrs. Wheeler, Melick § Co.—You ask my opin.on in regard to ‘ 
your Thresher and Winnower, but as two of my sons, and one of my | Price of one Horse Power, Thresher, Separator and Belting,.. $120 
14 


neighbors, have given you some details, I will merely say that in my | Two Horse, do,...........00sceeeeeeeeeeees ican «oe teas 5 
atl tte ang ahaa “ee pw ye, S he = Te Besides the above, we manufacture and keep constantly on hand, 
n't: se any ere ast 20 years. : : ; 
Sie + ae wee ) 4 ‘ — among other articles, Clover Hullers, Straw and Stalk Cutters, Por- 
[From a second letter of E. French, Esq., Bridgeport, N. Y—Dated | table Saw Mills, (adapted to Horse Powers.) and Single Powers, with 
March 9, 1852.] Churn Geer attached. These last are extensively used in large Dai- 
“ Messrs. Wheeler, Melick § Co.—I am not able todo your Win- | ries, and are so arranged that the Power is used at pleasure for either 
nower the justice it deserves. I have used it since August, and ithas | threshing, churning, wood-sawing, or other purposes. 
earned $500 without asking for work, while other machines have {> All machines made and sold by us, are warranted to give sa- 





pone begging veh i, have ae he pe its kind? ‘ Me on > eight | tisfaction, or they may be returned, after a reasonable time for trial. 
orse Machine of his own, and good of its kind, but he could not get Orders are solicited. and will be promptly filled. 


work with it. I have taken paimsto exhibit the operation of your WHEELER. MELICK & CO 
aochine *2 cpa > ° ” . @ | 4 sRslty Paks . 
oa and gfe da _ Agee gh > a — in S _ Corners of Hamilton, Liberty & Pruyn Streets, 
AAS AFORE SD PENNE Per ROUT, atk is capable 0 Iareming S00 (Near the Steamboat Landing, ) Albany, N. Y. 
bushels per day, of good Wheat. My Wheat was of the “ Soles’’ May 1, 1952 
’ b I me 
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N. YORE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water Street, New-York. 


LOWS of a great variety of patterns and different sizes, calcula- 
ted for oward and stubble land, wet meadows, and recently drain- 
ed swamps where roots abound. Among these plows, also are the 
deep-breaking-up, flat-furrow, lap-furrow, self-sharpening, side-hill, 
double-mould-board, corn, cotton, cane, rice, and subsoil with singlc 
or double wings. 
HARROWS, triangular, square, Geddes, and Scotch. 
ROLLERS, with iron sections one foot long, and of different 
diameters. These can be arranged on an iron shaft for any required 


width. 

CULTIVATORS of upwards of twenty different kinds, steel tooth 
and cast iron. 

SEED SOWERS of six different kinds and prices. 

_ HORSE POWERS, endless chain and circular, of wood and cast 
iron. 

THRESHERS, with or without Separators. 

GRAIN MILLS of cast iron, and burr stone, to work either by 
hand, horse or water power. 

CORN SHELLERS, siugle and double, large and small cylindrical 
to work by hand or otherwise. 

STRAW CUTTERS, spiral, straight, or circular knives. 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS for turneps and other roots. 

Together with a great variety of all other Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Implements kept in the United States, such as Hoes, Shoveis, 
Spades, Rakes, Manure and Hay Forks, Grain Cradles, Scythes, 
Snaths, &c. &c. 

CASTINGS of a}l kinds for Plows, Cotton Gins, and Sugar Rollers. 

WAGONS and CARTS, for horse, ox, or hand. 

STEAM ENGINES for farm and other purposes. 

Our implements occupy three large stores, and we believe they 
make up the largest and most complete assortment in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one hun- 
dred men, where any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 


Jan. 1, 1852—tf. 189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 





Emery’s Seed Planter, 


ARRANTED the best for sowing all kinds of seeds, whether 

by their gravity, or by forcing with brush. And any desired 
amount of seed, from half a pound of Turnep, Carrot, or Beets, to four 
bushels of Corn, Peas, or Beans, per acre—and in continuous drills 
or hills, any distance apart, from three inches to eight feet; and equal- 
ly well adapted for hand use or for horses. Over one thousand of them 
have been put in use during the past four years, without an instance 
being known of failure to give satisfaction. We have just completed 
four hundred for this spring sales, and all orders should be sent in ear- 
Dg insure being filled in time, as no more will be made. Price, 

14. 


Field and Garden Seeds. 


The subscribers are receiving, and have on hand, a choice lot of 
Field Seeds, composed in part o 

Black Sea Spring Wheat, both red and white chaff. 

Italian and Hedge Row Spring Wheat. 

Spring Rye and Barley. 

a= aaa and Poland Oats, very superior for weight and 

quality. 

Broom Corn Seed, superior quality. 

Clover, large, small, and white Dutch. 

Red Top, northern and southern, 

Timothy and Orchard Grass. 

Fax and Hemp seeds. 

Topacco Seed, Broap and Lone leaf. 

Preas—a choice assortment of Garden Peas. 

Field and Garden Peas. 

Also a choice assortment of fresh GARDEN SEEDS, warranted 
true to their name. The attention of Gardeners is particularly called 
to the assortment. For sale by 

Albany, April 1, 1852. EMERY & CO. 





Improved Stock. 


ATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Alderney, and Ayr- 
/ shire breeds. 
SHEEP, of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, South-Down, 
and Cotswold. 
PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. 


From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the above 
kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for purchasing and ship- 

ing, we think we can do as good justice to orders, as any other 

ouse in the United States. A B. ALLEN & CO 

Jan. 1, 1852—tf. 189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 


Albany Tile Works. 
Corner Patroon and Knox Streets, Albany. 


HE subscriber will furnish to Agriculturists, of the most approv- 
ed patterns, Drain Tile suitable for land drainage, of a superior 
uality, over one foot in length, 3 to 44 inches calibre, from $12 to 
18 per 1000 pieces. They are formed to admit the water at every 
joint, draining land from 12 to 20 feet each side of the drain, being the 
cheapest and most durable article used. 
Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwellings, at $1 and $8 per 
100 pieces, being cheaper and more durable than brick drains. 
The great importance of thorough drainage is daily becoming more 
apparent. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 
Tarch 1—6t A. 5S. BABCOCK, Albany. 








Field and Garden Seeds. 


WE have recently imported, from England, France. and Ger- 
many, and have grown in the United States expressly for us, 
a fine assortment of the best and most approved kinds of FIELD 
and GARDEN SEEDS. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, a large assortment of 
the various kinds suitable for North and South America. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
Jan. 1, 1852tf. 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Stowell’s Evergreen Corn. 


Ws have a small quantity of this valuable corn, raised by Prof. 
J. J. Mapes,—price $1.50 pee quart. 
} NGETT & GRIFFING, 
April 1—2t. No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 


Evergreen and Deciduous Forest Trees, 
URNISHED to order, at short notice, by WM. MANN, Bangor, 


Maine—among which are, 

American Arborvite. White and Yellow Birch. 
Double and single Spruce. Sugar and White Maple. 
Double and Silver Fir. Black Wahmut. 

White Drooping Hemlock. Red Ash. 

Hackmetache or Larch. American Mountain Ash. 
White and Norway Pine. White and Red Beech. 
High Cranberry. American White Elm. 
Moosewood. Balm of Gilead, &c. &e. 


The subscriber having been for many years engaged in raising Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, and especially in executing orders for the 
above named Forest Trees—is prepared to furnish superior trees of 
all sizes, from seedlings, to as large as can be safely taken up and 
transported. 

Nurserymen who intend to replenish, and others about to ornament 
cemetery lots, lawns, avenues, &c., enhance their interests by buying 
of *‘ first hands.’? The amount of business that I do, and the facili- 
ties that T have, enables me to carry out my motto, “ as good as the 
best, and cheapest.’’ Prices for specified kinds, quantities ond sizes, 
furnished per mail, postage pre-paid. WM. MANN. 

Bangor, Maine, April 1, 1852—2t. 


Albany Drain Tile Works. 


No 60 Lancaster Street— West of Medical College, Albany. 


HE subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 


Horse SHoeE Tie. 














53 inch Rise, or at inch Calibre,......... .- $18 00 pr. 1000. 

4 = eG  .-  eueeegeeues 1500 * 

3 thei * Mune vo coor 1800 “ 
SoLe TIe. 

4} inch Rise, or 3f inch Calibre,.........+. $18 00 pr. 1000. 

oe ee ee cge080 osee CO 


These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at every joint, draining land from 12 to 20 feet each side of 
the drain—being the cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large fordrains around dwellings, at $4 and $8 pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 1852—tf. JOHN GOTT. 


Valuable New Work for Farmers. 


HIS day is published, by G. P. PUTNAM, New-York, WALKS 

. AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENG.- 
LAND. With Illustrations. Forming volume three of Putnam’s 
Semi-Monthly Library. Price 25 cents. 

A narrative of an American Farmer, who has incorporated with an 
interesting account of personal adventure and description of rural 
life in England, much valuable agricultural information, with a care- 
ful analysis of those peculiarities of climate and social condition which 
affect the practicability of introducing recent English improvements 
into the United States. 


Extract from the Author’s Preface. 


**T have most desired to bring before my brother farmers and their 
families, euch things that I saw in England as have conveyed practi- 
cal agricultural information, or useful suggestions to myself; and such 
evidences of simply refined tastes, good feelings, and enlarged chris- 
tian sentiments among our English brethren, as all should enjoy to 
read of.”’ 

Recently Published—Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library, of Standard 
and attractive Works, for Travellers and the Fireside. 


The First Volume—HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
From Household Words, oy Charles Dickens. 

The Second Volume—WHIMSICALITIES: by Thomas Hood. 

* Useful and economical volumes for the million.’’—[ Boston Gaz. 

*“ Admirably adapted to alleviate the tedium of a journey, or to 
amuse a vacant hour at home.’’—[ Boston Traveller. 

“The plan is a good one, and will, beyond doubt, prove in the high- 
est degree successful.’’—[Troy Whig. 

“Tt cannot be too highly commended. It is adapted to readers of 
various tastes and ages.’’—[ Mirror. 

‘‘ Books which bear the wear of half a dozen readings, aud then be 
worthy of good binding aud a place upon the shelves.’’—[Cour. § 
Enqutrer. New-York, April 1—2t. 








Colman’s European Agriculture. 
Sg meg? AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
“4 Henry Cotman, of Massachusetts. Two large octavo vols. 
Price, when neatly bound, the same as published in Nos., $5. For 
sale at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 
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Lewis G. Morris’s Third Annual Sale, 


BY AUCTION, OF 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF DOMESTC ANIMALS, 
ILL take place at MOUNT FORDHAM, Westchester Co., 
(11 miles from City Hall, New-York,) on WEDNESDAY, 

JUNE 9, 1852. James M. Miter, Auctioneer. : 

Application need not be made at private sale, as I decline in all ca- 
ses, so as to make it an object for persons at a distance toattend. Sale 

positive to the highest bidder, without reserve. _ ; : 
Numbering about fifty head of Hormed Stock, including a variety 
of ages and sex, consisting of Pure Bred Short-Horns, Devons, and 
Ayrshires, South Down Buck Lambs, and a very few Ewes; Suf- 


Solk and Essex Swine. Catalogues, with full Pedigrees, &c , &c., 


will be ready for delivery on the first of May—to be obtained from 
the subscriber, or at the offices of any of the principal Agricultural 
Journals or Stores in the Union. This sale will offer the best oppor- 
tunity to obtain very fine animals I have ever given, as I shall reduce 
my herd lower than ever before, contemplating a trip to Europe to 
be absent a year, and shall not have another sale until 1854. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of our State Agri- 
cultural Society, that I was the most successful exhibitor of Domestic 
Animals at the late State Fair. 

I will also offera new feature to American Breeders—one which 
works well in Europe; that 1s, letting the services of male animals ; 
and will solicit propositions from such as see fit to try it. Conpi- 
TIions.—The animal hired will be at the risk of the owner, unless by 
some positive neglect or carelessness of the hirer; the expense of 
transportation io and from, to be borne jointly ; the term of letting to 
be one year or less, as parties agree; price to be adjusted by parties 
—to be paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away ; circumstan- 
ces would vary the price; animal to be kept in accordance with in- 
structions of owner, before taking him away. 

I offer on the foregoing conditions, three celebrated prize Bulls— 
*’ Masor,”’ a Devon, nine years old; ‘‘ LaMARTINE,’’ Short-horn, 
four years old; Lorp EryHoime,”’ Short-horn, three years old Pe- 
digrees will be given in Catalogues. 

At the time of my sale, (and I would not part with them before) I 
shall have secured two or three yearly setts of their progeny; and as 
I shall send out in August next, a new importation of male animals, 
I shall not want the services of either of these next year. I would 
not sell them, as I wish to keep control of their propagating qualities 
hereafter. 

I also have one imported Buck, the prize winner at Rochester last 
fall, imported direct from the celebrated Jonas Webb; and also five 
yearling Bucks, winners also, bred by me, from Bucks and Ewes im- 
ported direct from the above celebrated breeder; they will be let on 
the same conditions as the Bulls, excepting that I will keep them until 
the party hiring wishes them, and they must be returned to me on or 
about Christmas day. By this plan, the party hiring gets rid of the 
risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the year round. All communica- 
tions by mail must be prepaid, and I will prepay the answers. 

Mount Fordham, April, 1852—3t. L. G. MORRIS. 


FOWLS AND EGGS. 
HE great desire manifested in New-England for procuring good 
Poultry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, Newton, Mass., to pay 
particular attention to breeding and importing first rate stock. All 
persons desirous of having the purest and best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon being faithfully served. Among many kinds of Fow!ls for 
sale by him, are the following, which he is very particular in breeding. 
Shanghae—Forbes stock. 
Iinperial Chinese—Marsh stock. 
Chittagongs. 
Royal Cochin China. 
Black Shanghae. 
Burmah Pootras. 
White Shanghais. 

Dealers in Fowls or Eggs for hatching, supplied upon liberal terms. 
Orders addressed to No. 40 State Street, Boston, will be promptly ex- 
ecuted. 

Reference to Mr. J. Van Dusen, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who wil 
take orders for Fowls, as advertised above. 

Boston, Aug. 1, 1851—12t. 


TO FARMERS.---POUDRETTE. 
HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlarged 
their works, are prepared now to receive and fill orders for Pou- 
drette with dispatch, and in all cases with a freshly manufactured ar- 
ticle, at their usual prices, $1,50 per barrel tor any quantity over six 
barrels. 3 barrels for $5.—$2 for a single barrel, delivered free of 
eartage on board of vessel or elsewhere, in the city of New-York. 
The Company refer to their pamphlet (furnished gratis) for hun- 
dreds of certificates as to the eflicacy, cheapness, and superiority in 
all respects of their Poudrette over any other known manure for 
raising a crop of corn—also to A. J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
Esq.. Hon. J. P. Cushing, J. M. Thorburn & Co., and many others 
as to excellency as a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State: 
WasninctTon, March 19, 1850. 
“If I neglect the annual purchase of some of this article, my gar- 
denerer is sure to remind me of it. He thinks it almost indispensa- 
ble, within his garden fence; but there are uses. outside the garden, 
for which itis highly valuable, and cheaper.I think, than any other 
manure at your prices. A principal one, is the enrichment of lawns 
and pleasure grounds, in grass, where the object isto produce a fresh 
and vigorous growth in the Spring. Our practice isto apply it, when 
we go to town in the Autumn, and we have never failed to see its 
effects in the Spring.” 
All communications addressed to the “LODI MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandt street. New-York,”’ will meet with 
prompt attention. Jan. 1, 1852—6t. 











I. T. GRANT & CO.’S 
Agricultural Warehouse and Manufactory, 


Junction, Rensselaer co., N. Y. 

ig nd have received the greatest number of Premiums that have 

ever been awarded to any Fan Mills and Cradles in the United 
States. Eight first premiums of Silver Medals at the great Fair of 
the State of New-York. Four silver medais at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, New-York. Also, Premiums atthe Pennsylvania 
State Fair, Maryland State Fair, Michigan State Fair, and Ohio 
State Fair. Seven first Premiums at the Rensselaer County Fair, 
and twenty-five at other county Fairs. They have always taken 
first Premiums, and stand before the Public pre-e : inent. 

This is the Oldest Establishment known to the subscribers in this 
country. Believing that we have kept upto the day of improve- 
ments, that Farmers and Planters can rely upon getting the best when 
they purchase 


GRANT’S PATENT FAN MILLS AND CRADLES 
of us, at the lowest price, (and warranted)that we hope still, as here- 
tofore, to receive a liberal] share of their patronage. 

Also, a general assortment of the most approved kinds of Agricul- 
tural Implements, in all their variety, such as Straw Cutters, Churns, 
Corn Shellers, Ox Yokes, Eddy & Co.’s Wrought Iron Beam Plow; 
Horse Hay Rakes, and all kinds of Harvesting and Haying Tools. 

At Junction P. O., 8 miles north of Troy, N. Y., on the Troy and 
Boston Railroad. I. T. GRANT. 

April 1—2t. D. H. VIAL. 


Great Sale of Short-horn Cattle in 1852. 


HE subscriber, contemplating some important changes and im- 

provements upon his farm, will sell, without reserve, his en- 
tire herd of thorough bred, and high grade Short-horn cattle, con- 
sisting of upwards ef ONE HUNDRED head of Cows, Heifers, 
Bulls, and Bull and Heifer calves. 

This valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the sub- 
scriber, on his farm, and under his own eye, with a particular view 
to their milking quality, which he betieves he has been successful in 
developing to a degree not excelled in any herd of cows in the United 
States. Ever since the year 1834 he has been engaged in breeding 
Short-horns, in the belief that no cattle —_ by the farmers of this 
country, were equal to them in all their qualities, as dairy and feeding 
animals, and this belief has been fully confirmed by seventeen years 
experience. 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thorough bred 
stocks, then to be found in this country, this herd has been continual- 
ly added to, and improved by selections from the best imported stock, 
and their immediate descendants. During the years 1845, ’46 and °47, 
the Short-horn blood of the late celebrated Thomas Bates, of Kirk- 
leavington, England, was resorted to in the use of the imported bull, 
Duke of Wellington, and of Symmetry, (by Dnke of Wellington, 
out of the imported Bates Cow, Duchess, ) me to Mr. George 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y., which bulls were hired of Mr. Vail for three 
years. The animals of this herd, since grown up, inherit, more or 
less, of that blood, which is believed by those having opportunity to 
judge, both in its milking and feeding qualities, to be equal to any 
other previously imported; and that belief is confirmed by the prices 
obtained during several years past, for animals descended from that 
stock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subscriber, he can, with- 
out vanity, refer to the recent Short-horn sales of Messrs. J. F. Sheafe 
and Lewis G. Morris, in which some of the highest priced animals 
were immediately descended, or purchased from this herd. ‘The un- 
rivalled cow, “‘ Grace,’? owned by Messrs. Sherwood and Stevens, 
and probably the best fat cow ever bred in America, described in 
pages 183 and 184, vol. x., of the American Agriculturist, was bred 
by the subscriber; and numerous animals in various parts of the 
United States, the West Indies, and the Canadas, which have sprung 
from his herd in years past, may be referred to. 

In 1850, the imported bull, Duke of Exeter, of the Princess tribe 
of Short-horns, (for pedigree of which see (10, 152,) vol. ix., of the 
English Herd Book,) sent out from England for Mr. Sheafe of New- 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distinguished herd of Mr. John 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, was purchased and introduced 
into this herd; and about forty of the cows and heifers are now in 
calf to him, all of which will be catalogued for the coming sale. In 
the quality of his flesh, and in the milking excellence of his ancestry, 
no bull imported in the into the United States ean surpass the Duke 
of Exeter. His own stock, in the hands of several gentlemen in the 
State of N. York, are confidently referred to as evidence of his value. 

The herd now offered for salc for sale will consist of about FIFTY, 
thorough breds, including cows, heifers, and heifer calves; and pro- 
bably TEN or TWELVE young bulls, and bull calves. The remainder, 
about fifty in number, will comprise young cows—good, proved, 
milkers—heifers and heifer calves, together with a few superior bull 
calves, from the best milking cows, of high grade, Shorthorns, with 
an occasional dash of Devon blood intermixed—the best of useful, 
family cows. 

All the calves, or nearly all, both thorough-bred and grade, will be 
the get of the Duke of Exeter: and all the cows, and two-year-old 
heifers will be bulled by him, (if he lives,) previous to the sale; thus 
will be combined the blood of the Bates, and the Stephenson stocks, 
comprising as much excellence, both in milk and flesh, as can be 
found in any animals whatever. 

The sale will be made early in the month of August next, at or 
near Albany, New-York, for the greater convenience of purchasers 
generally. 

Due notice of the day and place of sale will be given in the several 
Agricultural Journals; and catalogues describing each animal of the 
herd, will be published in the month of June, preceding. 

For further particulars, inquiries may be made by letter, directed 
to the subscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN & CO., New- York. 

March 1 LEWIS F. ALLEN, Black Rock, N. Y. 
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FARMERS, HORSE BUYERS, BREEDERS, BREAKERS, SMITHS, &c, 
BEST WORK ON THE HORSE. 
SENT FREE OF EXPENSE BY MAIL. 


No ready, the Seventh Thousand of “ Youatt 
on the Structure and Diseases of the Horse,”’ 








with their remedies, brought down to 1846, by W. 











C. Spooner, M. R. C. V. S., to which is prefixed 
an account of the breeds in the United States, 
compiled by H. S. Randall, with 55 illustrations, 
large 12 mo., 483 pages—price $1.50, and for sale 
by booksellers generally, throughout the United 
States. 
Orders should be addressed to 
DERBY & MILLER, 
Publishers, Auburn, N. Y, 


N. B. On receipt of the price we will forward 
one copy free of expense to any place in the Uni- 
ted States. 

“Every man who owns a good horse—the no- 
blest, as well as the most useful of animals, owes 
it to himself to understand well, matters pertaining 
to his healthy preservation. Randall’s ‘ Spooner’s 
Youatt,’ is the greatest work of the age upon this 
particular topic.’»—Am. Courier. 

* No less valuable than the animal it describes. 
Every man who owns or drives a horse, needs this 
book as much as a horse needs a harnessin which 
to perform his labors, if he would know how to 
make his beast of the greatest possible service to 
him.*’—Boston Farmer. 

Jan. 1—3t. j.m.m. 














Imported Consternation. 


¥ ip celebrated thoroughbred horse will stand, this season, af 
heretofore, at the farm of the subscriber near Syracuse. Terms 
$10, payable in advance, for which a receipt will be given, promising 
to refund the money, if the mare is proved not to have got in foal, 
and provided also she is left with the subscriber, or regularly returned 
to the horse during the season, or until the groom is satisfied she is in 
foal. Pasturage of the best character furnished at 3s. per week. No 
mares taken except at the risk of the owners, in all respects. 
Syracuse, April 1, 1852—3t. J B. BURNET. 


FOR SALE, 


HE THOROUGH BRED STALLION HORNBLOWER. I 
desire to sell this valuable horse for the low price of $300. 
His pedigree may be found in the American Turf Register. 
Batavia N. Y., April 1, 1852—2t.* EDGAR C. DIBBLE. 








MorganHorse Trustee. 


HIS horse will stand, (for a limited number of mares,) the pre- 
sent season, at the Farm of the subscriber, within five minutes 
drive of Union Village, Washington county, N. Y. 


Pedigree of Morgan Trustee. 

Sired by the old Gifford Morgan—gr. sire, the Woodbury or Burbank 
Morgan—gt. gr. sire, the original Justin Morgan horse. 

His dam was sired by old Morgan Bulrush—his gr. dam by Mor- 
gan Fortune—his gt. gr. dam by the original Justin Morgan. 

The dam of Morgan Fortune was sired by the original Justin Mor- 

an. 
° CERTIFICATE.—We hereby certify the above to be a correct pedi- 
ree of Morgan Horse Trustee, bred by us. and this day sold to Mr. 
eer of Washington county, N. Y. Signed, Walpole, N. H., 
March 5th, 1852. FREDERICK VosE. 
BENJAMIN GaTEs. 

Tt will therefore be seen that Morgan Trustee is of exactly the same 
degree of Morgan blood, as was the old Gen. Gifford Morgan. The 
old Gifford being dead, Trustee is the highest blooded Morgan stud 
now living. 

He is a dark mahogany bay color, with black main and tail ; of fine 
form and action, and will be four years old the 16th day of May, 1952. 
Terms $10 to ensure a foal. 

Mares disposed of before the usual time of foaling, will be consider- 
ed in foal, and charged accordingly. LE ROY MOWRY, 

April 1—3t. Greenwich P. O., Washington co., N. Y. 


Horse Gen. Gifford Morgan, 


\ TILL stand, for a limited number of mares, the present season, 

at the Farm of the subscriber, within five minutes drive of 
Union Village, Washington co., N. Y., and at the same stable with 
Morgan Horse Trustee. 

Gifford Morgan, was bred by Wm. Arnold of Walpole, N. H. He 
is three years old the 24th day of May, 1852—is a horse of splendid 
form and action, and a perfect pattern of his celebrated sire. His 
color is a beautiful dapple chestnut. He was sired by the old Gen. 
Gifford Morgan. His dam is one of the best mares in that section 
of country, and whose colts invariably bring exorbitant prices. 

Terms $10, to ensure a fold. Mares disposed of before the usual 
time of foaling, will be considered in foal and charged accordingly. 

LE ROY MOWRY, 
Greenwich P. O.. Washington co., N. Y. 





April 1—3t. 





Union Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore. 
RALPH § Co., No. 23 Fulton Street, New-York, near Fulton Market, 


Be gee in all the most approved Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral Implements, Imported and American Field and Garden 
Seeds, Ornamental Shade and Fruit Trees, Guano, Bone Dust, Pou- 
drette, &c. Wrought Iron Plows, Trucks, Barrows, &c., &c., al- 
ways on hand. Also the Excelsior, or California Plow. 

New-York, March 1, 1852—3t. 


Black Hawk Colt. 


HE BLACK HAWK COLT RAVEN, will stand at the stable 
of the subscriber, the ensuing season, will serve a_ limit- 
ed number of mares. Raven will be four years old the first of June 
next. He resembles his noted sire closely, except that he is larger, 
weighing at this time about 1100 lbs. He gives promise of makin 
an extraordinary trotter, and is one of the very best of the Blac 
Hawk Colts. His dam is a much admired Morgan mare—great 
grandsire, Cock of the Rock. 

The subscriber also offers for sale his Two-Year Old Stallion Colt 
Falcon; sire, Faleon—grandsire, Black Hawk—dam, a well bloode 
Virginia mare. Falcon is a very beautiful animal, possessing ina re- 
markable degree the Morgan characteristics—of a kind and docile 
temper, already well broke to the harness, in which his action is bold 
and elegant. If he is not sold he wil) remain at the stable of the sub- 
scriber for the coming season. ROBBINS BATTELL 

Norfolk, Conn., March 1, 1852—3t. 








Ayrshire Bulls for Sale. 


HF thorough bred Ayrshire Bulls “‘ General Taylor,’’ and “ Young 
Prince,’’—the former is three years old, and the latter two years 
old next April. Both of them were sired by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety’s Imported Bull “ Prince Albert,’’? and are out of the fine full 
blooded Cows “ Diana,’? and Primrose. They are in color dark 
brown—perfectly sound and docile, and are in all respects as desira- 
ble animals for breeders of dairy stock, as can be found in the coun- 
try. For terms apply to SAMUEL HENSHAW. 
Boston, March 1, 1852—3t. 





Devon Bulls for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, two young Devon bulls, called 
“ Washington”? and “ Ajax.”’ 

Washington was dropped the 28th March, 1851. Sire, bull Molton 
—grand sire, celebrated bull Major, bred by R. C. Gapper, and now 
owned by Lewis G. Morris, Esq. Major took the first premium at 
the State Fair at Albany, in 1850—and is admitted to be the best 
Devon bull ever brought into the United States. 

Damof Washington, cow Beauty—grand dam, cow Sophia—both 
bred by Ambrose Stevens, Esq., and both received the highest pre- 
miums in their respective classes at the State Society’s Shows, in 
1849 and 1850. 

Bull Ajax, was dropped the 7th of August, 1851. Sire, bull Molton 
—dam, cow Ruby. 

Ruby was bred by Mr. Cowles of Farmington, Ct., and was sired 
vy bull Rover, bred by Lewis F. Alllen, Esq., Black Rock. 

Price for Washington $75, for Ajax $50, or will be exchanged for 
Heifers of equal age and pedigree. Address the subscriber at Green 
wich, Washingtonce., N. Y. LE ROY MOWRY 

April 1—31. 
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WATER WHEELS. 


HE subscribers are making with success, Jagger’s improved 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 
Tables showing the power and capacity of the same can be had on 
application. JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, 
May 1, 1852—6t. ‘No. 110 Beaver st., Albany, N. Y. 


SUBSOIL PLOWS. 


fe subseribers offer for sale an improved Subsoil Plow made 
under the advisement of Prof. J. J. Mapes, and free from the ob- 
jections urged against those formerly in use. 

The wearing parts are so arranged that they may be easily and 
cheaply renewed, while the amount of force requisite to move them, 
is less than half that required by those previously made. Price $8.50 
and $9. For sale by LONGETT & GRIFFING, 

May 1—It. No. 25 Cliff street. New-York. 


AN MILLS, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Field and Garden Rollers. 
Horse Rakes, Seed Sowers, Road Scrapers, Straw Cutters, with 
an assortment of Agricultural Implements, and Horticultural tools. 
For sale by RALPH & CO., 
May 1—3t. No. 23 Fulton street, New-York. 


)RESH SEEDS—English and Malian Ray Grass, Sweet Vernal 
Grass, White Clover, Lawn Grass, Lucerne, with a variety of 
choice Garden Seeds of recent importations, for sale at the Union 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
RALPH & CO., 


No. 23 Fulton st., near Fulton Market, N. Y. 











May 1—It. 


_ . Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, for sale 
at Mannfacturer’s Prices, atthe Union Agricultural Ware- 

house and Seedstore, 23 Fulton Street, near Fulton Market, New- 

York. May 1—3t. 








\YUBSOIL PLOWS, recently improved by Prof. J. J. Mapes, to- 
KY gether with an assortment of the most approved Plows for Sward, 
Stubbie, and New Land—also Side Hill and Double Mould-board 
Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, &c., for sale at the Union Agricultural 
Ware House and Seed Store, RALPH & CO., 23 Fulton 

May 1—3t Street, New-York, near Fulton Market. 


NMERY & CO.’S Horse Powers and Threshers, for sale at Ma- 
‘4 nufacturer’s Prices, by RALPH & CO., 23 Fulton Street, New- 





United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
JOHN MAYHER & C0., 
No. 197 and 550 Water street, New-York. 


as subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
L varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
Field, and Garden Seeds, which they have constantly on hand, and 
offer for sale at the lowest prices, and on the best terms. Among 
which may be found the following, viz: 

_PLOWS of every size and pattern now in use, and adapted to every 
kind of soil and different modes of culture. Also, the genuine Eagle 
D. and F. Plows, which have always taken the premium wherever 
tried or tested. 

HARROWS, Geddes, Scotch, Triangular, and square harrows of 
different sizes. 

FIELD and GARDEN ROLLERS, with cast iron sections of one 
Pa — feet, and can be easily arranged on a shaft for any desired 
width. 

CULTIVATORS—Thirty different kinds and sizes, wire and 
wrought iron and steel teeth. 

SEED SOWERS, a great variety, for man and horse power, that 
will plant all kinds of seed at any required distance apart. 

CORN SHELLERS—Single and double, to be worked by man 
or other power; also, a new style recently got up, that exceeds all 
others in use. 

STRAW CUTTERS, with spiral, straight, and circular knives. 

HORSE POWERS—Endless chain and sweep powers made of 
wood, wrought and east iron. 

THRESHERS—Of all styles and sizes, with or without Separa- 


rs. 
GRAIN MILLS, with cast iron and steel plates; also Burr Stone 
Mills to be worked by man or horse power. 

Among our assortment may be found every article necessary for the 
Farm, Plantation and Garden, such as hoes, rakes, spades, shovels, 
seythes, snaths, grain cradles, hay and manure forks, ox yokes and 
bows, &c. &c. Connected with our establishment, we have a large 
Machine Shop and Iron Foundry, employing upwards of one hundred 
and fifty hands, where we are prepared to make to order any kind 
of implements in our line. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 

May 1—1t. 197 Water street, New-York. 


Wood’s Renovating Salts, or Bone Manure. 


E are now receiving large quantities of this valuable Manure, 
put up in barrels, which we will sell at one cent per pound. 
This article is made from the following ingredients, viz: 

Charcoal, Bone dust, Plaster, Potash, Calcined Charcoal, Glauber 
Salts, Saltpetre, Oil of Vitrol, Salts of Ammonia, Gas Liquor, and 
Bullock’s Blood. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 

State Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 

May 1—I1t. No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 


We hereby certify that our Renovating salts are composed of the 
ingredients represented, and pledge ourselves to refund the money in 
all cases to purchasers, who can produce satisfactory proof to the 
contrary. WOOD « CO., New-York. 


PERUVIAN GUANO 
ND other Fertilizers. Several hundred tons of first quality of 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDRETTE. 
A.B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191. 
Water-st., New-York. 


to 








Jan. 1—1f. 





Pulverised Charcoal, 


| weer gee for Agricultural purposes, put up in barrels, at $1 

per barrel, including the package. In bulk $18.75 by the 100 

bushels. For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 


April 1—2t. No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 





A First Class Dairy Farm for Sale, 


N Y farm of 320 acres, four miles south of the village of Oxford, 
Chenango county, N. Y., and near the Chenango Canal. 250 
acres are under high cultivation, durably fenced, and well and per- 
manently watered. The remainder is well timbered. It has a large 
two story mansion, five large barns, and sheds and out houses, in 
good repair. The soil is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
bly adapted for a dairy, or for grazing and grain; has a fine orchard 
of choice grafted fruit; and for profit, health, and beauty of location, 
cannot be surpassed. It is fully supplied with farming tools, and 
about fifty head of cows and young stock, all or any of whieh may 
be had with the farm. The New-York and Erie Railroad furnishes 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New-York market at 
all seasons, and the route of the contemplated Albany and Binghamp- 
ton railway, passes within afew miles of the farm. The farm can be 
conveniently divided. Price low—title perfect. "Terms most easy. 
G. VAN DER LYN, 


May 1, 1852—tf. Oxford, N. Y. 





York. May 1—3t. 


Prouty and Mears’ Plows. 


A LARGE assortment can be found at the State Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING. 


Field and Garden Seeds, 


ROWN expressly for our sales, suitable for any climate in the 
United States. A large assortment may be found at 
LONGETT & GRIFFING’S. 
No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 


May 1—11t. 





May 1—1t. 
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